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CRUCIAL ISSUES IN CURRENT 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


BY WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


AT THE EDITOR’S REQUEST the writer is trying herein to set forth what he conceives 
to be the most crucial issues facing current educational thinking. In what follows, 
the effort has been made to present these issues without arguing their merits, but 
at times it has not proved feasible to avoid all appearance of personal commit- 
ment. It may also be noted that in several of the situations considered the result- 
ing problem is not one for education as such to settle, but rather for the citizenry 
otherwise to deal with it. Such instances have been included only where it ap- 
pears to be the task of education to prepare the rising generation for dealing with 
such problems. 


Before taking up the actual issues a few introductory remarks may prove 
helpful. 


When we speak of a crucial issue, we have in mind a situation where some 
matter is still pending, with the accompanying doubt or controversy as to the 
course to pursue. Under such circumstances the issue is held to be crucial in the 
degree that the opposed courses or differing proposed policies are counted to 
lead to strategically different consequences to the cause or causes at stake. It is 
-_ the particular social setting of the given issue which determines its cruciali- 

. In this way the historic movement “of events becomes involved. When the 
ala is one of revolution, crucial issues arise as to the direction the revolution 
shall take or perhaps as to the degree to which a nascent revolution shall or shall 
not be allowed to develop. Thus in Russia in 1917 when the moderate revolution 
of Kerensky was opposed by the Bolsheviks, the issue—as we can now see clear- 
ly—was indeed crucial to later world welfare: whether Russia should develop 
temperately toward the Western democratic ideal or should take the path of 
violent change desired by Lenin and his group. Few historic situations have pro- 
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duced more crucial results. The conclusion then is that the cruciality in any given 
case depends on the difference between the opposing outcomes, and that the 
issue in the case is the question as to which of these possible outcomes to seek. 


It is only issues of theory that here concern us; but a consideration of how 
theory serves will help us understand better how differing issues of theory may 
have strategically different consequences. 


“Theory is in the end ... the most practical of all things.” So says John 
Dewey. Some further words of Voltaire go on to show how theory actually 
functions: “Men will continue to commit atrocities as long as they continue to 
believe absurdities.” The guidance of action by accepted belief is what here con- 
cerns us, and this is of course not limited to extremes whether of absurdity of 
belief or of atrocity of action. Any belief in the degree it is accepted for action 
will have its appropriate effect on that action—to guide what is done, to shape 
the procedure, and to make a consistent and unified whole of the various steps 
taken. 


But it should be stressed that in this guiding, shaping, unifying service no 
accepted theory will be finally effective except in the degree that as a theory it 
has been well made. To be thus effective any theory must be inclusive enough 
to call into play the range and variety of needed factors; also the theory must 
have been so consistently thought through as to be itself well unified; and, 
finally, such a theory can be properly SO applied only so far as it is defensible, 
both practically and morally —practically, that it will work; morally, that it ought 
to be put to work. It is only for such a thoroughly made and defensible theory 
that “theory is . . . the most practical of all things.” 


Current crucial issues of American education are naturally very much tied 
up with the current state of our civilization, specifically with certain long-term 
revolutions now in process. The term revolution as here used need not refer to 
the violent overthrow of a government or social system, but as with the Indus- 
trial Revolution rather refers to any “highly significant but gradual shift of 
fundamental institutional arrangements corresponding to a deep- rooted shift 
either of life conditions or of social outlook or insight.” Most of the crucial 
issues later to be listed are located in social situations arising from this latter type 


of revolution. 

The first current issue here presented emerges specifically from several such 
concurrent revolutions: 

ISSUE 1. How shall we conceive our educational endeavor? At what shall it 


aim, both generally and specifically? And what kind of educative process prom- 
ises best to attain these aims? 


To grasp more fully the bearing of this first issue it may be pointed out that 
all history shows pretty clearly the close connection between three related 
factors: (i) the character of the civilization (or distinctive group) under con- 
sideration including its aims and its problems; (ii) the personal characteristics 
necessary in the group members in order to maintain the particular civilization; 
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and (iii) the regime of life and education necessary to build the needed personal 
characteristics and so maintain the civilization. 


Of historic instances ancient Sparta stands out as one of the clearest. Almost 
the sole aim and ambition of that city—their inclusive conception of civilization 
—was to be able to ward off attacks upon their city from abroad while they 
controlled the Helots and Perioeci at home. To these ends they wished their 
men to be unusually able and faithful warriors. To get such warriors they de- 
voted the whole scheme of life and education to the one task of inuring their 
male youth to hardship and fighting skill. Athens by strong contrast had a very 
different aim for its civilization; different personal qualities conceived as neces- 
sary to carry on their civilizstion: and a wholly different scheme of education 
to dev elop the personal qualities to support and promote their civilization. 


The Middle Ages with its feudal system had different aims for each feudal 
level, with different personal qualities needed, and different life contents and 
aims to fit each level into its way of living. So also Europe up to recently had a 
division of the people into upper and lower classes, each with its needed different 
traits and outlook, and each with its kind of school to educate to its purpose. 


In the light of these historic instances we can now restate Issue 1, dividing 
it into three successive but simultaneous issues: 


ISSUE 2. What conception of a desirable civilization shall America choose as 
its dominating aim? 


IssUE 3. What personal characteristics should the American citizen then 
have in order best to provide the desired type of civilization? 


ISSUE 4. What conception of the total educative process best promises to 
give the personal characteristics necessary for promoting the desired American 
civilization? 


It was stated earlier that most of the issues herein to be presented would 
prove in fact to be tied up with certain long-term revolutions now in process. 
This assertion holds precisely for these three issues. Issue 2 is clearly tied up 
with the revolution, still in process, from the feudalism of the Middle Ages to 
the best democracy we can effect. Most answers that readers of this magazine 
would give to Issue 2 will almost certainly be given in terms of ideals formulated 
during this revolution by our ancestors as they sought to correct the undesirable 
conditions of those earlier feudal times: freedom, freedom to be one’s self, 
freedom to work out one’s own position in the group, as opposed to the 
hereditary caste system of feudalism; equality, equality of treatment before the 
law, equality with others affected to decide what the law shall be and who shall 
govern, as opposed to arbitrary pevecuenent by hereditary rulers, “equal rights 
for all, special privileges for none”; freedom of thought, freedom to think, to 
speak, to argue, to persuade, to publish, as each might wish, as opposed to dicta- 
tion and repression along all these lines; specifically, freedom of religion, freedom 
to believe or not to believe and to say so, as one’s own study and conscience 
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shall decide, with legal freedom to support any religion or none as each may 
choose. 


These things mean democracy with its active respect for personality 
wherever found. But at no stage in evolution, not even yet, have all people ac- 
cepted democracy. Many, especially those favored by hereditary fortunes, still 
think, deep in their hearts, as Scott F itzgerald said, that they are better than the 
rest of us and should of right enjoy greater privileges. 


Other features of a “desirable civilization” represent ideals that have arisen 
in more recent times. The Industrial Revolution at the first often brought “wage 
slavery,” with its utter denial either of freedom or equality to the unfortunate 
workers. Property rights were deemed supreme even at the expense of human 
rights. One ideal of a desirable civilization, “vigor of adventure,” has reached its 
highest vogue in our own country, “vigor of adventure” for creating the life 
good to live, a high and fine quality of personal living. 


€ 


But as against all these ideals there are continuing threats at home from 
indifference to professed ideals, from organized self ishness, from the many un- 
solved problems created by a changing Civilization, and threats abroad from a 
highly articulate opposed philosophy of life (that of the U.S.S.R.) 


While there will naturally be many differences of opinion as to the proper 
content of a desirable civilization, it nevertheless stands clear that any full and 
adequate answer to Issue 2 will give by unavoidable implication a fairly adequate 
answer to Issue 3. To attain the ideals and oppose the threats that constitute the 
answer to Issue 2 our citizens will need certain strengths, certain appropriate 
traits of character. In order to prepare more precisely for the highly controversial 
Issue 4, we may here agree on a partial and tentative answer to Issue 3: emotional 
poise and effectiveness (not yielding to hysteria either of reckless aggression or 
of defeatism); practical conmnon sense; effective initiative (based on adequate 
knowledge, penetrating insight into public problems; the settled habit (and 
definite skill) of acting on thinking (vs. impulse or intuition or dogma); regard 
for the rights and feelings of others (vs. selfishness, prejudice, and discrimina- 
tion); varied personal interests (healthy and refined to raise the general quality 
of living) ; effective ideals (based on a defensible philosophy of life). 


And now we come to the controversial Issue 4. With some conception of 
the ideals of a desirable civilization for our country and a consequent notion of 
the desirable character traits our citizens should possess in order to realize that 
desired civilization, we face the practical question of educational theory: What 
conception of the educative process best promises to yield the desired traits of 
character? 


As we consider the total body of American educators we find a strongly 
opposed diversity as to the proper answer to Issue 4. On the whole, those having 
to do with primary and elementary education and with educational theory in 
general tend to agree on a modern type answer, while those who teach in sec- 
ondary education, in the liberal arts college, and in the “graduate school” tend 


to a quite different answer. And again we find this difference tied up with the 
historic past. 
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The liberal arts college got its historic educational outlook from the Re- 
vival of Learning; and this in its turn got its content outlook largely from the 
classics of Greece and Rome and its teaching theory and practice largely from 
Rome and Alexandria. The original social outlook is implied i in the etymology of 
the term /iberal. This education was designed for free men, that is, for the well- 
to-do citizens of relative leisure—that was its aim. As to the teaching-learning 
procedure, its fundamental assumption was that the learner should memorize the 
content of books, memorize the formulated wisdom of others. Plutarch said ex- 
plicitly that memory is “the storehouse of all learning” and that “nothing doth 
so beget or nourish learning as memory.” And today most colleges test the 
progress of students by examinations in which memory is a pronounced factor. 
To be sure, better college teachers seek the appropriation of ideas rather than of 
mere words; but teaching i is still largely lecturing (or the assigning of textbook 
material). That is, college, university, and secondary school teaching is still 
largely presenting students with somebody else’s formulated ideas; and the test 
is still, largely, the ability to give back on examination the ideas previously 
handed out in lecture or textbook. 


By contrast, the primary and elementary school increasingly hold as their 
aim the building of all-round character and accordingly seek an educative pro- 
cedure based on the modern psychology of actual behaving as necessary to the 
building of adequate character. 


While it would not be just to say that the school is even in its aggregate the 
sole source and agency for effecting the needed character traits, it is still true 
that the school has peculiar responsibility in the matter. So that we are compelled 
to urge stress upon Issue 4: What shall be the teaching-learning procedure if 
education is really to furnish the character traits (of Issue 3) necessary to support 
and implement the desired civilization (of Issue 2)? There thus follows a series of 
related issues. 


IissUE 5. Shall we continue to teach as if the traditional past had the last 
word on the teaching-learning process? Or shall we seek help also from the 
modern study of psychology and of mental hygiene (or psychiatry)? 


ISSUE 6. More specifically, shall we in the matter of character building con- 
tinue to put our trust in learning words and ideas about proper behaving? Or is 
the actual practice of proper behaving an essential part in the building of settled 
and reliable habits and attitudes? And if actual behaving is such an essential part 
of character building, what shall we think of a secondary school or college which 
in its curriculum gives no intentional place for character-building behavior? 


IssUE 7. Shall we then continue with the curriculum of college and sec- 
ondary school as hitherto, or shall we conclude that a due regard for adequate 
citizenship building—for building a character to embody the traits necessary 
for a desirable civilization—requires a revision of the usual curriculum of the 
secondary school and college as far in the direction of whole-person behaving as 
is feasible in order that the students may in significant degree really live—and so 
learn—the necessary citizenship traits? 


IssuE 8. Can we hope to develop the needed character traits in our youth so 
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long as the secondary school is conducted w holly on the present departmental- 
ized basis of teaching separate subjects? And how ‘far does the same question hold 


for the college? 


ISSUE 9. Can we expect to have the needed wise and effective college teach- 
ing so long as the preparation of college teachers includes no reference to the 
actual work of teaching, but is instead limited solely to research and to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of one’s subject? 


IssUE 10. Can we expect high school teachers to be adequately prepared for 
their teaching as long as they major under subject-matter college professors 
themselves prepared as suggested i in Issue 9? 


IssuE 11. Can we hope for the building of the needed personal and citizen- 
ship characters by those teachers, whether secondary or college, who do not 
know that the attendant (concomitant) learnings w hich accompany all definitely 
conscious action on the part of their students are probably more significant for 
character building and for life than are the learnings which such teachers ordi- 
narily seek? 

ISSUE 12. Is the usual practice of giving marks to students likely to thwart 
and hinder the best education of those so treated? 


IssUE 13. Is the ordinary practice of giving examinations which can be 
passed by memorizing (““cramming’ ’) likely to thwart and hinder the best edu- 
cation of the learner? 


ISSUE 14. Is‘it true that the ordinary college practice of fixing specific high 
school subjects as prerequisite to college entrance has been prov ed unnecessary 
and that this college practice seriously ‘thwarts better secondary school teaching 
and so hurts the education of the prospective college students? 


These Issues 5-14 seem necessary to bring out into the open various aspects 
of Issue 4. We now carry further the idea of an adequate preparation for the de- 


sired civilization. 


IssuE 15. Shall our schools make preparation for citizenship a definitely 
more conscious and important feature of al] education than has hitherto been 
general? And include in this (i) a wide range of pertinent knowledge, (ii) defi- 
nite skill in group discussion and decision, preferably in life situations, (iii) re- 
sponsible practice in community service with the specific effort (iv) of building 
positive attitudes adequate to the proper discharge of citizenship duties? 


ISSUE 16. Shall one part of the fuller citizenship education be the develop- 
ment of personal commitment on the part of all to the idea that the common 
good should take precedence over merely individual wishes? 


IssuE 17. How can our schools rear the rising generation to out-think and 
out-manage the U.S.S.R., so that the world may be free to pursue its normal 
problems in peace and happiness? 


This last is in a true sense the most urgent problem of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. It is not primarily a school problem; but as matters stand the school must 
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accept the task of rearing the rising generation to cope with this problem. To it 
much time and effort must specifically be given. Until this difficulty. is measura- 
bly solved, civilization remains upset and unstable. 


ISSUE 18. Is it true that the free and unlimited study of controversial issues 
(appropriate of course to student maturity) is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of intelligent citizenship? And what would follow as to access to all perti- 
nent literature? And what regarding the free expression cf opinion by students 
and instructors? 


IssUE 19. Is it true that indoctrination (willingness on the part of the in- 
structor to let the thinking of students be shaped on other than a fair considera- 
tion of all pertinent material) is an immoral invasion of the personality right of 
the student to achieve independent status as a thinker on his own? 


If we are going to expect our teachers to support democratic citizenship in 
any effective manner, must they not themselves be treated democratically? So 
we come to a further pertinent issue. 


ISSUE 20. Is it desirable for the morale of teachers that at every level of in- 
struction teachers shall share in making all school or college policies that affect 
them and their work? 


And now we come to a serious problem not hitherto sufficiently considered 
by most people, namely, the presence of something like an hereditary feudalism 
in current American life. 


ISSUE 21. How shall we manage the social scale now existing in American 
life? 


Many thoughtless ones among us like to say that because “no titles of nobili- 
ty” can be granted by our government we therefore have no social scale. The 
contrary is true. As long as men have ideals and are free to act they will look 

“up” to some and ‘ ‘down” on others. But our actual scale has serious faults. 
Heredity of wealth and family name instead of individual merit are factors too 
much in evidence. The scale is therefore not as flexible as it should be; and group 
bias and prejudice are allowed to bring unjust discrimination. Most seriously, 
the lowest stratum is now often so fixed by inherited poverty that ignorance and 
vice tend to perpetuate themselves. 


Four subordinate issues here present themselves: (i) how to make position 
in the scale depend more surely on personal merit; (ii) how to make the scale 
properly flexible; (iii) how to eliminate group bias and prejudice; and (iv) how 
to get rid of the present tendency in the lowest stratum to the self-perpetuation 
of vice and ignorance. Because so large a proportion of our people fail to sense 
these four related issues, we can again call attention to the fact that the revolu- 
tion from feudalism to a thoroughgoing democracy is still in process. 


A further problem of the denial of democracy seems still less considered by 
our people and that is the common quality of living: 
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ISSUE 22. How shall we raise the quality of living? 


Many have felt that as long as people are relatively well-to-do and free to 
act, they will of themselves take proper care of the qualitative standard of their 
living. But the resulting facts seem not so. Conditions of work make many feel 
that the work-life is dull and even boring, so that they often seek compensation 
in excitement and dissipation. Much of the liquor drunk after work hours seems 
to have this explanation, and unfortunately there are those who seek to make 
money by exploiting these tendencies. And still other factors interfere. 


Two subordinate issues seem to emerge: first, how to manage our economy 
so that work is individually more satisfying and, second, how to raise ideals as 
to quality of living and at the same time give practice in the finer ways. 


And now to a further highly controversial area: 


ISSUE 23. As we think of teaching moral and spiritual values in the public 
school, does the term spiritual necessarily or even properly have for the public 
school a religious reference? To what extent if any is the teaching of either moral 
or spiritual values dependent on the acceptance of some religious position? To 
what extent if any is a belief in democracy or the teaching th ereof dependent on 
some specific religious position? 


IssUE 24. What if any reference to religion and religious teachings, historic 
or otherwise, shall public schools bring into the curriculum? 


IssUE 25. Shall the senior high school and the college study critically the 
problem as to what if any religion to accept? And if yes, how avoid offense to 
those who are unwilling to have their religion so criticized? 


We close with one final and fairly inclusive issue. 


IssUE 26. How can our country and the world achieye a more effective 
common philosophy of life? 


Our civilization seems seriously threatened by the lack of a sufficient and 
common outlook on life. Men can effectiv ely confer only in the degree that they 
have a common outlook. Within our own country and within the w orld, con- 
tending philosophies are so far apart that conferring i is made very difficult if not 
impossible. This fact constitutes perhaps the great single long-term threat to our 
civilization. Education must face this problem in spite of its inherent difficulties. 
It seems true to say that in this problem is our whole future at stake. oO 
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BY ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON 


THE TASK OF 





THIS IS THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW JOURNAL. The field with which it is con- 
cerned is indicated by its name, Educationai Theory. The contribution it hopes 
to make to that field is defined by the statement of purpose upon which its two 
sponsors have agreed: 


The general purposes of this journal are to foster the continuing development of 
educational theory and to encourage wide and effective discussion of theoretical 
problems within the educational profession. In order to achieve these purposes, 
the journal will be devoted to publishing scholarly articles and studies in the foun- 
dations of education, and in related disciplines outside the field of education, which 
contribute to the advancement of educational theory. 


This succinct definition of purpose, epitomizing the results of months of 
planning and discussion, may need amplification to make its meaning for the 
operaton of the journal entirely clear. Some explanation of why this particular 
purpose was selected for the journal may also be in order. L ight can be thrown 
on both of these matters by an examination of the character of the sponsorship 
of the journal and by a brief analysis of the status and needs of the study of edu- 
cational theory today. The remainder of this article will be devoted to such an 
examination and analysis. 


THE Sponsors OF THE JOURNAL 


The two sponsors of Educational Theory are the John Dewey Society for 
the Study of Education and Culture, and the College of Education, University 
of Illinois. Cooperation between a society of scholars and an institution of higher 
education is not uncommon in the field of education. Nevertheless, each case of 
this type of cooperation has about it some elements of uniqueness, some special 
causal factor which results in the joining of forces in particular circumstances for 
particular purposes. In this instance, cooperation came about because each sponsor 
became aware of the similarity of certain of its aims and problems with those of 
the other. Both the Society and the College recognized, at about the same time, 
the need for a journal which would be devoted to fostering a continuing and 
thorough study of the fundamental problems of educational theory. In the case 
of each, the recognition of this need was the outcome of certain developments 
within its own organization. A brief glance at these developments will help ex- 
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plain why each sponsor found it desirable and feasible to join in the establishment 
of such a journal. 


THE FounpbING OF THE JoHN Dewey Society 


The John Dewey Society had its origin in a series of events and a group of 
men. The events were those which, in the late 1920’s and the 1930’ s, were making 
education aware of the fact that traditional conceptions of the relationship be- 
tween school and society needed to be re-examined and a more dynamic and 
positive conception of the social role of education developed. The most catas- 
trophic and far-reaching of these events was, of course, the great depression. 
This economic collapse confronted all citizens, including educators, with insistent 
social problems which demanded, as events were to demonstrate, new and extra- 
ordinary political and social policies for their solution. It also confronted edu- 
cators, as educators, with a double set of critical problems. On the one hand were 
the immediate and almost insuperable problems of keeping schools operating on 
any kind of a basis. On the other hand were the equally difficult problems of 
meeting unprecedented demands for increased educational opportunities and for 
new types of educational service. So critical and comprehensive were these prob- 
lems, whether taken separately or in their intricate interrelationships, that it 
quickly became obvious that the situation demanded a fundamental rethinking of 
the nature and role of education in a democratic society. 


Those were the events in which the John Dewey Society had its origins. 
The group of men were those who took the lead in identifyi ing the new prob- 
lems confronting education, and who pioneered both in stimulating the funda- 
mental rethinking called for and in seeking means for reorienting education to 
its new tasks. One of the forerunners of this larger group was a Discussion Group 
composed of professors of the social foundations of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University.1 This Discussion Group, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick , met regularly between 1927 and 1934, and inter- 
mittently thereafter, to study and discuss pressing social and educational prob- 
lems and to appraise critically the programs and strategies proposed for meeting 
those problems. Because the members of the Discussion Group were active in 
many lines of educational endeavor, they quickly established working relation- 
ships with like-minded individuals or groups at other institutions who were 
carrying on a similar re-examination of the social orientation and social founda- 
tions of American education. 


This more or less informal pioneering activity eventually resulted in the 
establishment of two formal instruments for furthering the social reorientation 
of education and advancing study of fundamental educational problems. One of 
these was the magazine, The Social Frontier. The other was the John Dewey 
Society. With the details of the establishment of The Social Frontier and its sub- 
sequent history we are not here concerned since Educational Theory is not in 
any sense its successor. It represented, however, one phase of the activity result- 
ing from the kind of concern with socio-educational problems which has been 


"Rugg, Harold. Foundations for American Education. Yonkers: World Book Company, 
1947. pp 578-579. 
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described. The Social Frontier,? during its period of existence (1934-1943), was 
an important influence on American education. It was a medium of expression 
for those teachers who believed that education has “an important, even strategic, 
role to play in the reconstruction of American society:” and it became “the 
fighting spearhead and the only organ of the social liberals in American educa- 
tion.’ 


The second instrument created by the pioneering group previously men- 
tioned was a society which was organized at a meeting in Atlantic City on Sun- 
day, February 24, 1935. Its first membership list contained the names of sixty in- 
dividuals located in a dozen universities and colleges. The announced function of 
the organization was “systematic and thorough inquiry into the social founda- 
tions of American education.” 


That the new society was organized for the study of fundamental problems, 
and not for the dissemination of a particular point of view, w as made clear from 
the outset. Originally, the organization was known simply as “a society for the 
study of education in its social relations.”*® Later, it adopted the name, “The John 
Dewey Society for the Study of Education and Culture.’”® 


In both titles, the word “study” was intended to indicate the Society’s basic 
activity. However, it was equally clear in the minds of the founders that the So- 
ciety was not fearful of the statement of opinion or position based upon study. 
All those who carried on studies under the auspices of the Society were to be 
free to express in the Society’s yearbooks any conclusions or points ‘of view they 
may have reached through such studies.’ 


The kind of study to be undertaken by the John Dewey Society, and the 
scholarly and scientific framework within which such study was to be conducted, 
are clearly stated in the first paragraph of the “Forew ord” to the Society’s First 
Yearbook:* 


In this its first yearbook the newly formed John Dewey Society makes its bow 
to the educational reading public. The organization was founded to meet a growing 
need of the times for the study of education in its interaction with society and the 
culture. In plan and procedure it follows generally the model of the Natonal So- 
ciety for the Study of Education. Its name was chosen in honor of a great leader in 


*The name was changed to Frontiers of Democracy when its sponsorship was taken 

over by the Progressive Education Association in 1939. 
*Rugg, op. cit., p. 580. 
‘The Social Frontier. Vol. I, No. 7 (April, 1935), p. 3. 
Sloc. cit. 

* Several of the original founders state that name adopted was, “The John Dewey Society 
for the Study of Education and The Culture.” This form is used by Rugg in his Foundation 
for American Education. However, the earliest published references to the Society found by 
the present author give the form used in the text; i.e., without the final “the” before the word 
“culture.” One of the earliest of those references was in a full-page advertisement in The 
Social Frontier for February, 1936, announcing the first public meeting of the Society. The 
official stationery of the Society also omits the final “the.” The yearbooks of the Society all 
use the abbreviated form, “The ‘John Dewey Society.” 

* Based on statements to the author by William Heard Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg, Harold 
Hand, and other of the founding group. 

* Kilpatrick, William Heard (Ed.) The Teacher and Society. First Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. p. v. 
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American thought and education whose devotion to democracy and emphasis on 
the intimate connection between school and society have profoundly affected edu- 
cational thinking both at home and abroad; and this choice was made perhaps most 
of all because he has taught us to found any proper study of social values or pro- 
cedures on an essentially scientific and experimental basis. However, it is but fair to 
all concerned to state that the Society’s wish thus to honor the man carries with it 
no commitment to any particular doctrine even though advocated by Professor 
Dewey himself. With them, as with him, opinion and position must stand only on 
inherent authority, not by commitment. 


Tue Rove oF THE Joun Dewey Society 


Throughout the years since 1935, the John Dewey Society has attempted to 
carry on the function for which it was created. From the beginning, the prepara- 
tion and publication of yearbooks has been its major activity. E ‘ach of these has 
been an attempt to study some crucial problem, or set of problems, in the rela- 
tionship of American education to American life.’ The Society has also sponsored 
a series of annual meetings for the discussion of important educational problems. 


An examination of the society’s activities during the sixteen years of its 
existence gives not only an indication of the way its purposes have been translated 
into action, but also defines the unique role which the Society has created for 
itself. The principal characteristics of that role seem quite clear. The Society has 
engaged in the task of exploring problems on the frontiers of education. It has 
accepted both the responsibilities and the hazards of breaking new ground and 
opening up new fields of educational thought and action. It has done this not in 
the spirit of crusader or the reformer, but in the spirit of the scholar who is 
willing to explore whatever paths his inquiries may uncover. It has recognized 
that these paths may not be altogether to the liking of all men. As John Dew ey 


has said: 


“Let us admit the case of the conservative: if we once start thinking no one 
can guarantee where we shall come out, except that many objects, ends and in- 
stitutions are doomed. Every thinker puts some portion of an apparently stable 
world in peril and no one can wholly predict what will emerge in its place.’ 


In spite of the difficulties involved, the Society has attempted consistently to 
encourage thinking about the most basic of educational problems and to foster 
the kind of study that will provide the data on which sound thinking may be 


based. 


* The First Yearbook, The Teacher and Society, was published in 1937. A total of ten 
have been published so far. Some of the more recent are: Public Schools and Spiritual Values 
(1945), The American High School (1946), Intercultural Attitudes in the Making (1947), 
and Democracy in the Administration of Higher Education (1949). The Eleventh Yearbook, 
Education for a World Society, is in press. The Twelfth Yearbook, Educational Freedom in 
an Age of Anxiety is scheduled for 1951. The Thirteenth Yearbook (1952) will deal with 
Approaches to the Problem of Unity in an Age of Conflict. Other yearbooks on which com- 
mittes are now working are: The American Elementary School, The Teachers Role in Amer- 
ican Society, A Casebook of Controversy, and The Negro in American Education. Members 
of the John Dewey Society and others are invited to suggest future yearbook topics and also 
suggest committees to work on them. Communications should be sent to the Commission on 
Yearbooks of the John Dewey Society, care of Educational Theory, 105 Gregory Hall, Ur- 


bana, Illinois. 
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In one sense, the role of the Society which has been described represents a 
concentration on a particular type of activity. It should be noted, however, that 
this very activity has required the Society to look at education broadly and to 
attempt to emphasize the relationships between, and the reciprocal implications 
of the results of, research into isolated segments of education. The necessity of 
taking a broad view of education has added to the role of the Society the task of 
maintaining some balance between the several possible approaches to educational 
problems. 


Because of these considerations, and because of the fundamental nature of 
the problems it has attacked, the John Dewey Society has become increasingly 
concerned with the theory of education, and with the issues which must be dealt 
with in the continuing refinement of that theory. This represents a normal de- 
velopment of the Society’s traditional type of activity. It indicates a recogni- 
tion of the need for seeing the results of individual studies as contributions to a 
systematic and coherent body of principles which will serve as an adequate basis 
for grounding and orienting the educational enterprise in its social context. In 
order to assist in the dev elopment of such a body of principles, the Society has 
attempted to supplement its contributions through the yearbooks by initiating a 

variety of additional activities. 


THe EXTENSION OF THE Activirirs OF THE JoHN Dewey Society 


The increase in the number of activities carried on by the Society has come 
about partly by natural evolution and partly as a result ‘of its merger with the 
By-Way-of- Comments Group. The latter was an informal, loosely organized 
group which developed after the war, largely from the stimulus of Boyd H. 
Bode. Its primary function was to foster the discussion of educational problems 
within the framework of the democratic-pragmatic philosophy as a means of off- 
setting the then-current disproportionate amount of publicity being given to the 
discussion of education in the great-books and traditional liberal arts frameworks. 
For a time, the Group conducted a special “By-Way of Comments” section in 
Educational Administration and Supervision. It also attempted to secure the dis- 
cussion of democratic education in general magazines. 


Since the general purposes of the John Dewey Society and the By-Way-of- 
Comments Group were practically identical, they merged in February, 1947. 
The name of the John Dewey Society was retained and the activities previously 
carried on by the Group were continued by the Society. 


Space does not permit a complete account of the new activities initiated or 
attempted in the years since the merger. One of the more significant was the 
establishment of a new series of books written by individual authors to supple- 
ment the series of yearbooks, which are always prepared by committees. 


Increased attention was also given to the question of establishing a John 
Dewey Society Journal. This was not a new project. The question had been 
raised perennially. The principal stumbling blocks were the small size of the 
Society and the fear that a journal of the type it would like to publish would not 
be self- -supporting. However, the need for such a periodical was becoming more 
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and more obvious. There was an increasingly insistent feeling that a journal which 
would publish studies in the foundations of education, and which would make 
possible the recognition of the significant implications of such studies, could 
make a contribution to the development of that systematic body of principles and 
theory previously discussed. The Executive Board of the Society decided to make 
another effort and, in November, 1949, authorized one of its members to investi- 
gate printing costs and explore the possibility of establishing a journal. The pre- 
liminary investigation had revealed that costs were probably too high for the 
Society to carry the journal alone when, in the spring of 1950, certain develop- 
ments at the University of Illinois indicated that assistance might be forthcoming 
from that institution. 


Tue Rove oF THE CoLLece oF EpucaTion 


The College of Education, in 1947, had undertaken a thoroughgoing re- 
examination of its program and services as its part of a university-wide reorgani- 
zation which had been initiated a year or so earlier. With the details of the 
reorganization of the College’s program we are not concerned here. It included 
expansion of instructional services and field services. But what is more germane 
to the present account is that it also included a very considerable expansion of 
those ty ‘pes of research and study which are regarded as peculiarly the function 
of a university. In other words, the College was in the position to devote per- 
sonnel, time and research facilities to the study of the more fundamental educa- 
tional problems, problems which require consideration of questions of theory as 
well as the securing of experimentally derived data for their exploration and pos- 
sible solution. Three specific developments in the College indicate its willingness 
to provide for the study of such fundamental problems: the establishment of a 
Division of Psychological Foundations of Education; the establishment of a Divi- 
sion of Historical, Comparative, Philosophical, and Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion; and the expansion of the Bureau of Educational Research and the creation 
within it of a Division of Fundamental Research. 


With this increased attention to fundamental research studies came a new 
problem, that of finding a medium for publishing the results of such studies. 
Members of the College faculty rather quickly learned that it was relatively 
much easier to find outlets for articles based on experimental and factual studies 
than for articles dealing with fundamental problems of educational theory. No 
adequate publishing medium for studies of the latter type existed. The need for a 
publication devoted exclusively to fostering the study of educational theory had 
long been recognized by those faculty members whose primary interest was in 
that field. As early as 1944, a number of them had explored the possibility of 
sponsoring such a journal on their own initiative, but had been forced to recog- 
nize that such a project was beyond their means. From time to time there had 
been discussions of the possibility of the College sponsoring the journal. This, 
too, proved financially impossible. The increased attention to fundamental studies 
after 1947 made the need for the journal even more apparent but brought no 
answer to the practical question of how to maintain it. By the spring of 1950, the 
College of Education was in the same position as the John Dewey Society. It 
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recognized the need for a journal of educational theory, but it could not afford 
to finance such a journal without additional aid. 


Just at that time, the administration of the University of Illinois announced 
a new policy respecting scholarly periodicals. This policy recognized three cate- 
gories of journals: (1) journals published by the University, (2) journals pub- 
lished by learned societies for which the University would provide office space 
and equipment, and (3) journals jointly sponsored by the University and one or 
more learned societies. This third category was to operate on an interim basis. 
It constituted a means whereby the University aided a society to launch a journal 
it could not otherwise establish in the hope that the journal would in time either 
become self-supporting or would be taken over by the University as a University 
publication. 


This provision for joint sponsorship came to the attention of the individual 
authorized by the John Dewey Society to explore the possibility of establishing 
a John Dewey Society Journal. After consulting with the officers of the Society, 
he proposed to the Policy Committee of the College of Education a budget for a 
journal to be jointly sponsored by the College and the Society. In the discussion 
of this proposed budget, the Policy Committee made clear the type of Journal 
for which it felt the allocation of college funds would be justified. It must be a 
journal devoted to the publication of scholarly articles. It should not be a journal 
which duplicated existing journals. It should not only publish studies in the 
various foundations of education, but also in those related disciplines outside the 
field of education which can contribute to the development of educational theory. 
With the understanding that this was the kind of periodical they had in mind, 
the Policy Committee and the Dean of the College made provision in the College 
budget for an appropriation for a journal of educational theory. Since the type of 
journal desired by the College Policy Committee corresponded very closely to 
that contemplated by the Executive Board of the John Dewey Society, the action 
of the Policy Committtee and the Dean opened the way for further negotiation 
between the College and the Society. 


Tue EstaBLisHMENT OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


The details of the negotiations between the College and the Society need not 
be detailed here. Preliminary arrangements were worked out during the summer 
of 1950. In the fall, an editor and an editorial board were appointed. The de- 
tailed agreement was worked out in October and received the approval of the 
Society and the College in November. The time since then has been spent in 
working out the numerous details of publication and in the collecting of manu- 
scripts. With the appearance of this number, we are at last, after months of plan- 
ning, launching the journal as an accomplished fact. 


Tue CHALLENGE TO EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS 


The foregoing account of certain historical developments in The John 
Dewey Society and the College of Education has attempted to explain how the 
two organizations reached the decision to cooperate in the publication of a 
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journal of educational theory. However, something more remains to be said. The 
point might be made that although a historical account may explain how a deci- 
sion came to be made, such an explanation does not necessarily justify the 
decision. The question still remains, “Is Educational Theory the kind of journal 
which is most desirable and most justifiable for the two organizations to sup- 
port?” 


Both the Society and the College believe that this question should be an- 
swered in the affirmative. It was pointed out at the beginning of the article that 
the existing status of educational theory was an important factor in the adoption 
of the stated purposes of this journal. It seems clear to both organizations that 
in the study of fundamental educational problems one of the most obvious needs 
at present is for increased attention to the theoretical aspects of these problems. 
Yet it is in this area that opportunities for the publication of the results of study 
are most inadequate. There are already in existence numerous periodicals w hich 
devote their attention to operational problems either in some specialized area 
of education or in education as a whole. Almost every field in the professional 
study of education has a number of journals devoted to it except those fields 
dealing with the foundation of education. Among the latter, the field of the psy- 
chological foundations is the only one with several recognized publication out- 
lets. It was not until the establishment of The History of Education Journal in 
1949 that a beginning was made in providing a publication outlet for the historical 
and comparative foundations. The philosophic al and social foundations, however, 
remained without such outlets. Nor has there been a journal concerned with the 
contribution of all the foundation fields to the theory of education. It is pri- 
marily to fill this gap that Educational Theory has been established. 


The lack of such a journal indicates a great deal about the present status of 
the study of educational theory. There is additional evidence that this study 
may not be receiving the attention it deserves. Elsewhere in this number of the 
journal is an excerpt from a report by Harold Rugg on a series of discussion 
conferences about the foundations of education held in various parts of the 
country last year. In this excerpt, he states that he found an almost total lack of 
interest in the theory of education. Some individuals who have read the report 
have expressed the opinion that the picture drawn by Professor Rugg is too dark, 
that the situation he found in the groups with w hich he worked is not entirely 
typical of the educational profession as a whole. However, even these individuals 
tend to regard a widespread interest in theory as something which is latent and 
potential rather than immediately present. Such evidence as is available seems to 
point in both directions. All of us who are concerned about educational theory 
can remember occasions when, in groups of educators, the significant theoretical 
aspects of the problem being discussed were either not recognized or, if brought 
up, were ignored or derided. All of us can also remember occasions when a class 
or a discussion group of teachers became excitedly interested in a problem of 
theory and were willing to follow it into its most abstract ramifications. To the 
extent that there is a lack of interest in the theory of education, and to the extent 
that interest in theory of education remains dormant, a serious challenge con- 


fronts educational theorists. 
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There are probably several reasons for the lack, or latency, of interest in 
theory. One of the most obvious is the insistence of the challenge of the im- 
mediate both in education and in society at large. The cruciality and demanding 
nature of contemporary problems may operate in two ways to divert educa- 
tional workers from a due consideration of educational theory. The immediate 
problems of school operation may become so complex and pressing that the edu- 
cator becomes enmeshed in their details. He may be so caught up in attempting 
to meet day-by-day problems as they arise that he loses sight of larger considera- 
tions and fails to recognize that beyond the immediate are fundamental theoreti- 
cal questions to which answers must be sought if he is to have an adequate basis 
for making the daily decisions required of him. He may fail to see, also, that these 
theoretical questions are also day-by-day problems, that they demand continuous 
attention, and that the answers to them must be constantly revised as new data 
and experience provide the raw materials for better answers. To ignore this need 
for persistent improvement in educational theory is to travel the path of incoher- 
ence, inconsistency, and opportunism in educational policy and practice. 


The second way in which the challenge of the immediate may cause the 
educational worker to ignore problems of educational theory is, paradoxically 
enough, by making him so extremely sensitive as an individual to those theoreti- 
cal questions which have become the perennial moot points of philosophy that 
he fails to see them in educational terms. The complexity and difficulty of social 
problems, and the diversity and conflict of view points in the culture, may create 
in the individual such a sense of insecurity and anxiety that when fundamental 
matters of theory are raised he investigates them eagerly, but primarily in the 
hope that they may help him to resolve his private fears, tensions, and confusions. 
In these circumstances, the exploration of theory becomes a quest for a per- 
sonal world-view and a search for individual intellectual security. The assistance 
of individuals, including teachers, in the working out of personal philosophies of 
life is, of course, an outstanding need of our time but it is distinguishable from, 
and for educators should be a contribution to and not a pretermission of, the de- 
velopment of an adequate theory of education. 


Another factor which may contribute to a neglect of the continuing im- 
provement of the theoretical foundations of education is the frequently expressed 
or implied idea that the great developments in educational philosophy wrought by 
John Dewey and his followers have given us our educational theory and we can 
now center our attention on the application of that theory to educational prac- 
tice. It is true enough that any developed theory, however adequate, does not 
automatically translate itself into practice. And it is equally true that the process 
of translating theory into operational principles and activities involves difficult 
problems and deserves concentrated attention. Nevertheless, the basic assumptions 
underlying the idea are fallacious, and the idea itself is a perversion of the very 
philosophy of education it seeks to exalt. The statement by John Dewey pre- 
viously quoted is as applicable to the monumental philosophical structure he 
helped to create as it is to any other human creation. It is the essence of a scien- 
tific and experimental theory of education that it does not regard itself as a 
finished product. To hold that it is, except for minor refinements, and to hold 
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that it can be accepted as it now stands and applied in practice without persistent 
and intensive re-examination and reappraisal, is to deny the possibility of the con- 
tinuing dev elopment and improvement which the theory itself postulates. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


A very important element in producing the present situation in the study of 
educational theory is the fact that there has been no commonly-accepted defini- 
tion of its role in the educational enterprise. Current ideas about the relationship 
between theory and practice tend to be ambivalent, if not conflicting. On the 
one hand is a set of ideas that seem to regard theory as being isolated, or at least 
separable, from practical operation. On ‘the other hand there is a definite fear 
that theory and practice will not be integrally related. 


The notion that theory can be so far removed from practical matters as to 
be, in effect, isolated from them is reflected in common language usage. As the 
dictionary puts it, “theory is opposed to practice, and sometimes to fact.” There 
has been, of course, an increasing recognition among educators that this opposi- 
tion may be useful as a verbal distinction but invalid as an operational principle. 
Today, one hears much less frequently than formerly such statements as, “Lets 
stop all this theorizing and get down to practical problems.” Nevertheless, the 
popularity of the idea should not be overlooked. It was the basis concept in the 
fad of stigmatizing as “pedagese” any discussion of education in language more 
technical than that appropriate for casual comments on the weather. It revealed 
itself also in the use of the expression “armchair philosopher” as a sneer. Although 
such crude dichotomies would not now be generally defended, and although few 
educators would counsel such a complete disregard of theory as they imply, the 
basic attitude underlying them has tended to persist in more subtle forms. One 
of the most serious is the tendency to regard the abstract aspects of theoretical 
discussion as being of interest only to the specialist, and to limit the concern of 
educators generally to those aspects of theory which directly bear on educational 
policy. Greater attention to problems of policy represents a step toward a 
broader and more coherent basis for educational endeavor but it does not, in and 
of itself, necessarily mean greater attention to the study of educational theory. 
The determination of policy is as much a part of the operational phase of educa- 
tion as specific educational practices. To emphasize either. or both as the only 
justifiable concern of the student of education is to create a situation in which 
theory is minimized or neglected. 


Because it is obvious that the conception of the relation between practice 
and theory just described would lead to a neglect of the latter, many educators 
have reacted against it and have insisted that there is an integral and reciprocal 
relationship between the two. Suprisingly enough, this reaction has also tended 
to erect a barrier to the study of educational theory in its own right. Many edu- 
cators seem to fear that study of theory per se will lead to a neglect of practice 
and will be just as potent a force in separating theory and practice as an over- 
emphasis upon the study of practical problems. This fear has expressed itself in 
an insistence upon always considering practical and theoretical problems simul- 
taneously. Back of this insistence is the notion that one must always start with 
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the practical problem and go to theory for help in its solution. The hypothetical 
procedure suggested by theory is then tried out in practice, and the results of this 
test in turn provide a new basis for approaching theory. In this process both 
theory and practice are continually appraised and improved. 


That there is validity in this conception of the relationship between theory 
and practice cannot be denied. Progress in both does take place through such 
interaction. Nevertheless, there are three defects in the conception. In the first 
place, it overlooks the fact that the point of origin of a theoretical problem may 
be in the area of theory as well as in the area of practice. In the second place, it 
is in error in assuming that the interactive process will only go on when all edu- 
cational workers are equally concerned with all steps in the process. And, in the 
third place, it is in error in assuming that piecemeal contributions will auto- 
matically result in an adequately synthesized and systematized educational theory. 


The net result of the conception is to create a situation in which educational 
theory is everybody’s concern and nobody’s business. It is true enough that a 
theory which is not related to and tested by practice is valueless. But it is equally 
true that the full dev elopment of theory requires concentrated attention to in- 
quiry in the field of theory, and to dealing with the problems peculiar to that 
field. These problems must ‘be dealt with in their own context and solved in their 
own terms. Many of the problems encountered by the educational theorist arise 
in a theoretical context. They arise not directly out of empirical experience but 
out of the manipulation of ideas and data involved in the process of formulating 
the hypotheses and developing the theories which will be both bases for action 
and guides to further inquiry. The ultimate test, of course, is the empirical test 
but the test itself is not the whole of the methodology of the study of theory. 


THE FUNCTION oF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


The implications of the discussion in the preceding section seem reasonably 
clear. If education as a field of study is to have an adequate grounding, it must 
not neglect any avenue or area of investigation, including the area of theory. 
And if educational theory is to make the contribution it should make to the 
study of education, it must receive adequate attention, and it must play a part in 
the dev elopment of the science of education strictly analogous to the part played 
by theory in the development of the natural sciences. An “example from the field 
of theoretical physics may serve to illustrate what that part can be. 


In the field of physics, by the third quarter of the nineteenth century, a 
number of laws, theories and concepts were regarded as fairly well established. 
Among these were the laws of motion, the concepts of absolute motion and ab- 
solute time, the concept of the conservation of energy, the wave theory of light, 
and the concept of an ether as the medium through which light travelled in space. 
These laws had some empirical basis, they provided an explanation of many ob- 
servable physical phenomena, and, most important, they provided important 
intellectual instruments and guides for the laboratory physicists in their study 
and experimentation. 


Toward the end of the century, however, some experimental investigations 
found results which differed from those predicted by currently accepted scientific 
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laws. Airy discovered in 1871 that, contrary to expectation, the aberration of 
light in a telescope was unchanged by filling the telescope with water to slow 
down the speed of light. In the Michaelson-Morley experiments of 1881-1887, 
two rays of light propagated at right angles to each other revealed no significant 
difference in the rates at which light travelled in the two directions. This also was 
contrary to prediction because the concept of an ether called for a difference in 
the rates of speed of the two light rays. 


The results of these and other experiments confronted physicists with a con- 
tradiction and a dilemma. Older experiments and observations had pointed toward 
inferences that had come to be embodied in the laws and concepts mentioned 
earlier. The new results pointed toward quite different inferences which con- 
flicted with the older ideas. Yet these older ideas could not be discarded because 
they were validly drawn from the experiments upon which they were based. No 
amount of further experimentation could by itself resolve the dilemma. Additional 
empirical data pointing toward two different sets of inferences could only ac- 
centuate the contradiction between them. The task of resolving this contradiction 
thus became a problem for theoretical physics rather than experimental physics, 
although of crucial concern to the latter. 


It should be noted that in dealing with this problem, the theoretical physicists 
attacked it as a theoretical problem although it arose from empirical fact. It 
should be noted also that they dealt with it theoretically and not experimentally. 
In doing so, they used the tools of theoretical inv estigation and the technical 
language of phy sical theory, in this case the language “of mathematics. At this 
point they were not concerned with the practical applications of their theory 
nor with translating i it into layman’s language. They were concerned with study- 
ing a theoretical problem in the only way in w hich it could be studied. Space 
does not permit a description of all the steps in the process. One major advance 
was the publication i in 1905 of Einstein’s “Toward the Electrodynamics of Mov- 
ing Bodies”, which presented his special theory of relativity. This and later 
developments—the mass-energy equation, the equivalence principle, the general 
theory of relativity, the curvature of space, and others—were the foundation 
stones for a new theoretical structure. In the h iilding of that structure some old 
concepts, such as the ether and absolute mass and time, were discarded. Others, 
such as the laws of motion and conservation of energy, were limited in their 
application to specific circumstances and situations. 


The great advance in physical theory was related to experimental physics in 
several ways. It was touched off by the results of experimental investigations. It 
was dependent for its ultimate acceptance upon experimental verification. And it 
stimulated years of further experimental investigation. The reciprocal relationship 
between the theoretical and the empirical is quite clear. It is equally clear, how- 
ever, that the advance in theory was not produced by the experimental methods 
used in the original investigations, or in the later verification, or in the subsequent 
investigations. “This advance resulted from the study of theoretical problems in 
their own terms and with the methodologies appropriate to the study of such 
problems. 
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No analogy is ever entirely exact. Allowances must be made for the differ- 
ences between a physical science and a social science such as education. Allow- 
ances must also be made for the fact that the study of education involves problems 
of engineering as well as of experimentation. Nevertheless, after all allowances 
have been made, the function of theory in the field of education is analogous to 
the function of theory in the field of physics and the other natural sciences. 


There is greater need for educational theory to perform its appropriate 
function today than ever before. The problems which are confronting education 
are increasing in number and complexity. If they are to be dealt with effectively, 
educational theory must provide the perspective which will enable the educa- 
tional profession to see them in their proper relationship to each other and to the 
task of education as a whole. 


As the problems of education have become more numerous and complex, the 
data upon which possible solutions to those problems may be based have also been 
increased. In the foundation fields this enrichment of knowledge has been par- 
ticularly noteworthy but it threatens us with an embarrassment of riches. There 
is need to pull together the contributions of research studies in these fields and 
to examine them from the standpoint of the improvement they may make possible 
in the over-all structure of educational theory. In other words, there is a need for 
those interested in that theory to see that it performs its synthesizing and sys- 
tematizing functions. The incentive for doing so is strong because the wealth of 
these research contributions from the foundation fields holds out a great oppor- 
tunity for the strengthening and improvement of our theoretical structure. The 
possibility of grounding educational theory on an adequate foundation of ex- 
perimentally-derived data is greater today than ever before. 


This is a situation of great promise and of great challenge. It calls for the 
attention to the study of theoretical problems for which this article has argued. 
It calls also for mediums of communication through which the students of edu- 
cational theory may share with each other the results of their study. Educational 
Theory will attempt to be one of those mediums. Oo 

















IS THERE A WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN 
THE THEORY OF EDUCATION? 


By HAROLD RUGG 


IS THERE A WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN THE THEORY OF EDUCATION? I regret to say that 
there is not. This was, perhaps, the most depressing outcome of my trip. Among 
a thousand professors who gathered under their own power to discuss the recon- 
struction of the Foundations of teacher education, hardly a dozen were actively 
devoting themselves to rethinking and rewriting the theory. The dozen that are 
at work are, I am convinced, on the verge of bringing about a new and profound 
shift in thought. But, if some wealthy ‘ ‘Foundation” were prepared today to or- 
ganize an Institute for Advanced Studies in Education and Related Sciences, com- 
parable to the well-known Institute at Princeton or to the recent “Cybernetics” 
conferences of mathematicians, physiologists, electronic and communication engi- 
neers, psychologists, and anthropologists such as Norbert Wiener and Arturo 
Rosenblueth have assembled, I doubt if it could find a dozen competent students 
of educational theory with which to staff it. 


Yet a vast and cumulative shift in thought which, for five hundred years, has 
been creating a New Outlook, is coming to an important focus and clarification 
in our own times. Our needs in teacher education cry out for an understanding 
and use of it in our profession. , 


To my dismay I have been unable to find a really profound concern with 
the problem of theory either in our current literature or in these face-to-face con- 
ferences with the personnel of our teacher-education institutions. In each of my 
forty conferences there was little interest in, or acquaintance with, the problems 
of theory that have been projected by the great shifts in thought that constitute 
the intellectual revolution of modern times. 


The situation is the product of a chronic condition in our profession, par- 
ticularly in the half century since the First Draft of our graduate program in 
education was written. Our institutions tend to be trade schools rather than centers 
for the discovery of new ideas. We are concerned with the “know-how” rather 
than the “know-what,” with the formula rather than the First Principle and the 
equation. Yet the whole history of modern science should teach us that we shall 
not succeed in producing properly designed and organized teacher-education 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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“TO SAIL BEYOND THE SUNSET” 
BY HORACE S. FRIES 


THE WAY WE PERCEIVE OBJECTS, especially human beings, is obviously a crucial 
factor in group relations and “group dynamics.” Yet there is a wide-spread 
fallacy about this factor which seriously intereferes with both practice and 
further i inquiry in this important area. This is the belief that seeing is believing— 
more technically that there is a one-to-one correlaton between an er 
existing environmental object and one’s dependable perception of “ 


The fallacy may take a very sophisticated form in philosophical theories 
about so-called sensa (hidden contents of perceptions), and in “positivistic” or 
“phenomenalistic” theories which try to reduce an “objective real world” to per- 
ceptions and the relations among them. In psychological and physiological the- 
ories the fallacy takes the form of trying to establish the one-to-one connection 
through the fact that our two eyes give us different retinal stimulus patterns from 
the same “object.” In ordinary practice it shows up as the belief that seeing is 
believing. Since this belief is false in a significant sense, it is important that we try 
to understand in what sense it is false, and how, therefore, we can attain seeings 
which are more dependable. 


Tue FInpINGS OF RESEARCH ON VISUAL PERCEPTION 


What we see is crucially conditioned by our past experiences and our pur- 
poses. This is conclusively shown by the demonstrations in visual perception de- 
veloped at the Institute for Associated Research, formerly the Hanover Institute, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, under the direction of Adelbert Ames, Jr.1. The in- 
vestigations emerged from the earlier work of Professor Ames and his collabora- 
tors in optics. Only recently have the findings crystallized sufficiently to become 
incorporated noticeably i in psychological literature.2 This has been made possible 
by collaboration with Professors Hadley Cantril*, Merle Lawrence‘, W. H. 
Ittelson®, and F. P. Kilpatrick’, all of Princeton, Earl Kelley’ and Marie Rasey® of 
Wayne University, and A. H. Hastorf* of Dartmouth. 


The physical and physiological factors involved in vision are complications 
which interfere in getting an understanding of the psychological and cultural 
significance of the demonstrations. For this reason and others, experience of the 
demonstrations themselves is indispensable to the full realization of the findings 
and of the powerful techniques for research which the procedures provide. But 
with care and patience we may be able to sense their liberating promise for our 
mechanistic age. 





HORACE S. FRIES is a Professor of Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin. In this 
significant article, he explores the new avenues of social and educational advance opened up 
by recent studies of perception. He describes these investigations and points out the far- 
reaching character of their implications for art and science, and for the conceptual formula- 
tion of the problems of social inquiry. 
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A survey of some practical applications that have been made will help us 
get started. Professor Hoyt L. Sherman of the Department of Fine and Applied 
Arts of Ohio State University, in his studies of modern art, hit independently on 
principles similar to those developed by Ames. In collaboration with Professor 
Ross L. Mooney of the Bureau of Educational Research and with the assistance 
of Professor Glenn Fry, Director of the School of Optometry, he has worked 
out a significant Flash Technique in visual education.° 


This is a technique for increasing the co-ordination of visual with muscular 
responses by exposing patterns on a screen for a tenth of a second, which are 
then rapidly drawn by the subjects in the dark. In a period of six weeks (five 
days a week and less than an hour a day) striking results have been obtained by 
subjects with no special interest or aptitude i in drawi ing or art. Measured achieve- 
ments in peripheral visual acuity have been demonstrated and there are clear 
indications that the increased co-ordination or integration is carried over into 
the functional activities toward which they are directed during the latter part of 
the training period. The athletic department was impressed by the improvement 
in football passing and basketball and the Flash training has become a regular 
part of the dental curriculum and the fine arts course. What happens is that the 
subjects learn to perceive the total visual field as functionally organized around 
the purpose of the action being undertaken, instead of the usual additive piecemeal 
perceptions at the series of focal points determined by head and eye movements. 


An example of total functional perception is the football passer who throws 
the ball upon seeing at a glance the deployed players. He does not have to move 
his eyes and head about in an effort to concentrate on different focal points. On 
the other hand, the untrained passer has to depend more upon the co-ordination 
of several separate acts of vision into a hurried idea of the disposition of the 
players and then make his pass in accordance with his idea. The Flash training 
unifies the total visual field with the tactual-kinesthetic requirements of the situa- 
tion, thus cutting down the intervening processes which otherwise would be 
necessary to complete the act. 


How much transfer will occur from training in one specialized function to 
another and the determination of conditions favorable for transfer are questions 
which call for further intensive investigation. But the evidence is clear that the 
increased co-ordination provided by the drawing of the flashed pattern is carried 
over into the special functions into which it has been directed. There are good 
indications that the integration can be carried into conceptualizing or generaliz- 
ing activities. This outcome should be expected from the fact that the responses 
to the figures flashed on the screen are directed to the pattern or to the relations 
among <he figures rather than to discrete or isolated objects in the field. Further 
inquiry in this area of conceptualizing activity is full of intriguing promise. For 
example, by investigating the integrative conditions which go into effective 
scientific generalization", it may be possible to establish corresponding conditions 
for social inquiry. In any case the technique provides an instrument for discov- 
ering psychological conditions that make for effective practical or administrative 
generalizing activity which plays such a crucial role in the functions of staff po- 
sitions of our huge governmental units. 
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“To Sait BEYOND THE SUNSET” 


THERAPEUTIC OUTCOMES 


One other important outcome of the Flash training should be pointed out. 
The mental hygienic consequences of the increased integration are clearly evi- 
dent to anyone who reads the case accounts of the subjects. The generalized use 
of Flash for this therapeutic effect alone would initiate a total attack on the 
cultural schizophrenia which threatens modern civilization. 


It is the dualistic separation of “fact” from “value” in this schizophrenic 
pattern which blocks adequate understanding of both the Flash findings and the 
Hanover demonstrations. The principles uncovered to date are relatively simple. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that they are as simple as Galileo’s discovery 
of Jupiter’s moons, but they are no more complicated, I believe, than his find- 
ings about accelerated motion. Yet to understand the demonstrations, at least to 
take them seriously enough to try to understand them, it seems to be necessary 
to experience them. This fact in itself would not be surprising or particularly 
discouraging. One important function of experimentation in science is to com- 
municate the general principles involved. This is especially true, of course, with 
novel principles. Galileo felt that only a few experiments were necessary to 
establish his conclusions, but that a variety were necessary to convince his op- 
ponents. 


Unfortunately, however, the call these new phenomena make upon us to 
change our attitudes and assumptions about “fact” and “value” complicates 
further the problem of communicating them merely by words. Furthermore, 
throughout our culture in recent decades our ideas and attitudes about human 
beings, freedom, art, right and wrong, and so on, have become so confused and 
ineffective and, among intellectuals, are so involved in conflicting theories, that 
verbal communication about anything that entails a difference of basic attitude 
is all but impossible. Fortunately, like the Flash Technique, the Hanover demon- 
strations have a definite therapeutic effect which helps to overcome this difficulty. 
Thus they also suggest procedures, both scientific and esthetic, for re-establishing 
a healthy foundation for communication. 


The notable therapeutic consequences of the demonstrations should be 
intensively investigated. Whitehead has remarked the one-time familiar fact that, 
as he says, “an inhibition of familiar sense-data provides the terrifying sense of 
vague presences, effective for good or evil over our fate.”’* The Hanover demon- 
strations make use of illusions for simplifying the visual field for purposes of in- 
quiry. The novel perceptual forms that arise as visual cues are manipulated 
readily give rise to the ambiguous impression that one is in the presence of the 
holy and demoniacal. The “realistic” world of “hard facts” melts into a fluid 
realm of potentialities. And as one begins to realize that it is one’s own past ex- 
perience and purposes which crucially condition the perceptual form, one comes 
to feel that what one does, even that the way one sees things, has much more say 
in the course of events than our ordinary experiences and frustrations permit us 
to feel. One is impressed with a sense of responsibility for his choices and actions 
in the making of reality. To a conscientious person, this outcome alone might be 
an added pathological weight around his neck. But as the subject finds his illusory 
and frustrating perceptions tending to become progressively dependable as suc- 
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cessful action is gradually established in the illusory situation, his feeling of re- 
sponsibility becomes hopefully creative. 

Further research will transform these therapeutic tendencies into controlled 
factors. In the meantime anyone who has a sense of the dualistic dislocations in 
modern culture can readily understand why these therapeutic consequences 
emerge. The fact that the demonstrations jolt our basic attitudes might not in 
itself be a blessing. The newspaper and radio accounts we experience every day 
provide a perpetual bombardment of our attitudes which, instead of helping us, 
promotes schizophrenic responses. But the jolt from the demonstration has a 
definite direction. It seems to be less extraneous than the traditional therapeutic 
shock treatment administered to the nervous system, which except for supple- 
mentary guidance by the psychiatrist, would appear to have no intrinsic direction. 
The shock which comes from the demonstrations has an integrative direction 
simply because it weakens the cultural wall which has been built up between 
“fact” and “value.” 


VALUE Factors AND VISUAL PERCEPTION 


That valuational factors are inherent aspects of all visual perceptions has been 
asserted philosophically by Whitehead, Dewey, and others, and is a truism among 
artists. It is conclusively shown ii: the demonstrations by the manipulation of 
visual cues in illusory situations in such a way as to bring to conscious attention 
the supplementary- -conflicting nature of traditional cues as a varying sense of 
surety or unsurety. Demonstrations are now being constructed w hich will throw 
light on the way these value intuitions are related to our purposes, and indirectly 
at least on the way our purposes themselves must be integrated with our past 
experiences to maximize the emergence of value qualities in our actions. 


There is one demonstration, the Distorted Room, which makes it possible to 
demonstrate experientially the presence of these factors. The walls, floor, and 
ceiling of the room are markedly inclined, and the windows, instead of being 
rectangular, are trapezoidal in shape. When the interior of the room is viewed 
with one eye from a certain point it is seen as a normal rectangular room with 
normal windows. If a subject, viewing it thus, tries to move a pointer rapidly 
from one corner to another or to an pong edge, he will be blocked by the 
interference of an inclining ceiling, wall, floor, even though he has observed 
previously that the room is phy sically peal Some subjects are so frustrated 
by their failure to move the pointer successfully that they refuse to try it again. 
Occasionally this frustration leads to mild phy sical violence. A carpenter, for 
example, who helped install such a room, became curious. The psychologist let 
him have a try with the pointer. In this particular set-up an artificial mouse came 
out of a hole in the floor and “walked” across. The carpenter became so angry 
over his failure to hit the mouse with the pointer that he opened his closed eye, 
grasped the pointer with both hands, and started beating the mouse “to death.” 


In another instance of a very different kind a woman and her husband were 
the subjects. The two distorted windows in the rear of the room look normal 
when viewed with one eye, but objects seen in back of them will appear distorted. 
As the woman in this case was observing with one eye the faces of the two psy- 
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chologists back of the two windows she got the normal distorted effect: one face 
was elongated and the other appeared squat. Accidentally, they happened to try 
her reaction to her husband’s face as seen through the windows. In neither of the 
two windows did she see his face as distorted, although the face of the psycholo- 
gist who paired with her husband in back of the other window was seen to have 
the normal distortion. It turned out that both she and her husband, especially 
the latter, are very exceptional personalities, and that their marital relationship is 
exceptionally happy. This phenomenon is now being studied further. These and 
other effects indicate why some psychiatrists have become very interested in the 
demonstrations. 


The findings in two or three other demonstrations will provide us with 
materials to examine tentatively some of the potentialities for further social 
inquiry. When a subject judges the distance of an object seen with one eye by 
placing it adjacent to a distance standard seen with two eyes—under proper 
conditions of illumination, etc., which eliminate from the monocular field familiar 
cues other than size—he will place the object in accordance with a standard size 
which he brings to his experience of the object. Thus a rectangular piece of 
white paper interpreted as a lady’s calling card will be seen much closer than 
when it is interpreted as a large envelope. Similarly with judgments about match- 
boxes, playing cards, oak leay es, etc. These various demonstrations indicate the 
significant fact that what something is interpreted as, influences where it is seen. 
(The opposite is also true.) But standard sizes for different objects are only one 
kind of habitual expectations among innumerable other unconscious assumptions, 
as they are called, which crucially influence our perceptions. Furthermore, it is 
well known among psychologists that even the standard size we bring to specific 
objects is conditioned by emotional attitudes taken toward the objects. 


Overlay is an important and reliable visual cue to distance. When one object 
partially obstructs our vision of another object further removed from us, we 
judge dependably that the second is the more distant. In one of the demonstra- 
tions where the illusion of overlay is established, however, the nearer appears to 
be more distant than the farther object and behind it. We note this demonstration 
simply to emphasize the fact that our most reliable cues are themselves the 
product of habitual unconscious assumptive expectancies which, in a given situa- 
tion, may prove entirely undependable. It should be noted, perhaps, that distorted 
rooms have now been constructed which give corresponding * ‘illusory” effects 
for binocular vision, and that a crucial experiment is under way which will show 
that even the cues provided by binocular disparity (the fact that corresponding 
retinal images differ slightly in our two eyes) require habitual unconscious 
expectancies to function “dependably. 


PERCEPTION AS A DIRECTIVE FOR ACTION 


These and other demonstrations compel us to define a perception (at least a 
visual perception) as a prognostic directive for action, not a disclosure of “things” 
in their own right. Its reliability as a directive is “probable,” depending upon the 
revelance of our past experience to the perceptual situation in hand. The success 
of its reliability, its degree and quality of success, are crucially influenced by the 
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organization of purposes; that is, by their mutual integration and their integration 
with one’s past experience and the situation in hand. This means very simply that 
success in novel situations (e.g., situations which pervade modern life) calls for 
novel integrations or mew values. The demonstrations indicate that these emergent 
values can be established only through action: our unconscious assumptive worlds 
are impervious to contrary ‘verbal moralizings. They also indicate, especially as 
supplemented by Sherman’s work, that novel cues which yield dependable per- 
ceptual directives in novel situations must be sensed at an esthetic level which is 
more fundamental than the conceptualizing or verbal levels. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIAL PERCEPTION 


More specifically some of the social consequences of these findings can be 
readily seen when they are applied, for example, to race prejudice. Here we are 
confronted with social perceptions; that is, perceptions of other live creatures 
with purposes and habitual assumptions, many of which are the same as those of 
the perceiver but some of which are different. Suppose that my cultural ex- 
periences have given me, a white person, a standard or stereotype “Negro” which 
normally compels me to perceive all Negroes as inferior to white people. How 
will I react to white people who insist that some Negroes are superior to some 
white people? Either I will find them inherently dumb or plain liars, or possibly I 
will try to compartmentalize them in my thinking as belonging to some species 
of “queer people. ” It is hardly necessary to point out what such. expectancies will 
do to the i integrity of our culture. When we realize that these perceptive standards 
and meanings are not mere conscious ideas but are deeply imbedded unconscious 
habitualizings, it is easy to understand why it is futile simply to preach scientific 
ideas about equality and other important values. 


Furthermore, it is easy to see how the response to demagogic appeals can 
become a positive and welcome release from frustrating tensions. Most of us per- 
haps have been in novel situations in which we have a peculiar sense of lack of 
surety in the perceptual field itself. Under laboratory conditions at the Hanover 
Institute visual cues are manipulated so as to yield mutual support or mutual 
antagonism in their directives. A beautiful demonstration of antagonism makes 
use of a normal and a trapezoidal window. The latter seen in an illusion as a 
normal rectangular window “looks like” the normal window. The experimenter 
then steps up certain brightness cues. Although these are unnoticed by the ob- 
server, he will feel an increasing sense of lack of surety until suddenly the illusion 
disappears and the window is seen as a trapezoid. (The sense of surety can, of 
course, be varied in the other direction to increase the surety of the illusion or 
the lack of surety of the normal perception.) 


If we apply these further considerations to race prejudice, we can see how 
easy it would be for a prejudiced person, in a society in which many respectable 
people habitually condemn race prejudice, to undergo perpetual conflicts and 
insecurities. He will welcome a scapegoat release provided by the demagogue. 
Given certain attitudes on the part of the prejudiced individual he will tend to 
manifest his frustration after the manner of the carpenter who tried to beat “to 
death” the artificial mouse. Or given another kind of attitude he will try to escape 
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his insecurities after the manner of those who waik out of the demonstration upon 
their failure to manipulate the pointer successfully. 


The social phenomena described above are commonplace. What the demon- 
strations add to them is an understanding and a technique for their further 
investigation. The important term “integration” is taken out of the realm of 
verbiage or of clinical indefinables and is given an operational significance which 
enables specific inquiries into its conditions. It means mutual support among our 
cues (and our perceptions generally), purposes, feelings, ideas, and choices; it 
means the decrease of antagonism, or rather gaining the know-how for achieving 
satisfactory resolutions of antagonisms as they arise. 


Social prejudice becomes defined in more substantial terms than disagreement 
of ideas with those asserting the prejudice. It is seen to be an undependable 
perceptual standard which is as real as any physical yard stick. If such perceptual 
standards are not reconstructed into dependable standards, insecurity and frustra- 
tion are bound to ensue. The problem of integrating cultural responses, of secur- 
ing cultural integrity, becomes the problem of reconstructing perceptual standards 
which bear both on our cues and on our total perceptions. Preaching, mere talk, 
and “noble” propaganda can readily be seen to invite effects the opposite of those 
intended. Or, where they appear to succeed, they are likely to yield temporary 
effects which give way as soon as the individual becomes a member of a different 
group with different common assumptions. Responsible educational efforts to get 
at the embedded operating standards must become a therapeutic undertaking, a 
mental hygienic movement, in which art and science are brought together in 
their mutual task of cultural integration. Irresponsible academic exercises simply 
serve to limit intellectual attacks to the realm of harmless abstractions which are 
culturally meaningless; which do nothing, that is, to existing conflicting standards 
except to remove them from the center of intellectual effort, leaving them to 
chance and demagogues. There may be a difference in dress between educated 
and uneducated superstition, but the cultural consequences of both lie on the 
same plane. 


The popularity of semantics signifies an awareness of the breakdown of 
communication. Unfortunately the usual semantics approach to the problem cor- 
responds to the early renaissance approach to the study of nature. The latter was 
teleological. It tried to control natural processes by discov ering their purposes. 
Semantics, also, puts effects before causes. It tries to control cultural realities by 
their most unsubstantial epiphenomena—the symbol conceived as detached from 
the cultural realities which give it meaning. Hence the usual misleading semantic 
insistence upon the separation of evocative (emotional and evaluative) from 
denotative (logical) functions. Conflicts among meanings cannot be resolved by 
manipulation merely of their symbols no matter how systematically we arrange 
them in abstract relations. The futile attempt to separate logical meanings from 
their emotional and ineffable context only serves to distract attention from the 
very difficulties which occasion the interest in semantics. Verbal refinements, 
even in technical works, are essential, but they cannot be made independently of 
the contextual situation in which they are used. 
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ArT AND MEANING 


Modern art, on the other hand, never contradicts the fact of the emotional 
content in meanings, no matter how “abstract” it becomes, and no matter what 
it may profess about its function. Indeed its very abstractness arises out of its 
efforts to find new forms which will provide for successful communication. If 
and as an attempt fails to find them, it has no resort but to retreat into progres- 
sively smaller and more esoteric circles. Thus unless success is attained art leaves 
the field open to commercial exploitation by new and undisciplined mass art 
media which provide compensative esthetic expe riences in an em 1otionally starved 
culture. Such compensative “art” activities stir up emotions around imaginative 
conflicts of a kind which can find ready imaginative resolutons without dis- 
turbing the real conflicts among our perceptive standards. Genuine art, however, 
that is, art which performs its cultural functions, although imaginative, penetrates 
beyond the level of mere sentiment and merely professed beliefs and ideals into 
the operating standards of our habitual, unconscious assumptions or standards. Its 
delicate and difficult task is to avoid the two extremes of sentimental compensa- 
tive “release” and pure frustration. The hitches it provides by means of an 
imaginative organization of materials must redirect, reorganize, or integrate our 
assumptive expectancies. Apparently it does this by creating new perceptual cues, 
or at least by articulating novel and ineffable meanings which can then be ex- 
ploited as cues for new perceptions which will be adequate to the demands of 
action. 


Art is the vanguard of novelty; and if it fails in its function of communi- 
cating the emotional ineffable aspects of meaning, then intellectual or scientific 
efforts, conceptualizing activities, let us say, will themselves fail to get a toe-hold 
in the concrete realities of experience. Under such conditions the “solution” of 
intellectual problems will fail to resolve the concrete difficulties and conflicts out 
of which the problems arose. As the unresolved difficulties accumulate in culture, 
we “solve” more and more problems, but the “solutions” are futile because the 
problems themselves as formulated were not effectively relevant to the prob- 
lematic situations in which they arose. When this retreat of reason reaches a 
certain point we turn to crude or “refined” supernaturalist short-cuts, scapegoats, 
and other decadent compensations. 


The activities of science and art have one important phase in common (I am 
thinking primarily of social inquiry, but it is also true, though less evidently, of 
the natural sciences). This common factor can provide a ground for the effective 
unification of the two. The cultural novelties which art must formulate and com- 
municate esthetically in order to provide the depth of “enjoyment” which is its 
function to provide are the same novelties which make the problems of social 
inquiry relevant or irrelevant. Unless these novelties find an adequate esthetic 
formulation, there is no hope that the problems formulated in social inquiry will 
be logically relevant to their generating difficulties. 


ART AND SCIENCE 





The philosophy of John Dewey provides a theory to guide us in effecting a 
cultural unification of art and science. Art As Experience enables us, for the 
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first time since the advent of modern science, to make relevant theoretical sense— 
that is, scientific sense—of the important ethical and esthetic concept of depth of 
experience. The Hanover demonstrations and the Flash Technique offer specific 
experimental content for Dewey’s theory. The ethical-esthetic factor, depth of 
experience, can be thought of in terms of the novel integration of purposes 
achieved in experience. Integration provides for total satisfaction, to a degree, 
instead of fractionated partial satisfactions in terms of “material,” “economic,” 
“recreational” (in the compensative sense defined above), “individual,” and other 
compartmentalized categories including that of “esthetics” itself when the “es- 
thetic experience” is artificially set aside as a special part of experience. Our 
cultural difficulties, in turn, can be thought of in terms of serious conflicts among 
these fractionated aspects of experience such that the “satisfaction” of one fraction 
interferes with the satisfaction of the others. 


On the side of science, Dewey’s logic of inquiry reveals the cultural rela- 
tivity of science; that is, the fact that ‘the activities and truths of science are 
themselves dependent upon other factors in culture with which they continually 
interact. It may be a debunking of science to take it down from its high pedestal 
as a search for eternal Truth, but if so, it is a debunking which is necessary for 
the very health, not to mention the survival, of science and its encompassing 
culture. The progress of experimental science is the progressive reformulation of 
difficulties into more adequate problems; that is, into problems the solutions of 
which constitute progressively more adequate resolutions of the difficulties which 
generate the problems. The highly specialized techniques and subject-matters of 
science in one very narrow aspect of our culture, the technological aspect, tend 
to blind us to its cultural dependence. But there is no hope that “isolated” scien- 
tific progress can continue in the face of the mounting difficulties in its environ- 
ing cultural medium. Unless these “external” cultural difficulties can be organized 
into problems which allow of progressive solution, resolution, and reformulation, 
our so-called “scientific” civilization can hardly survive. 


Those who have already revolted against science—and their numbers are 
increasing—may give approval to the idea of the dissolution of our scientific 
civilization. Unfortunately they fail to realize that the “death” of any civilization 
is evil because of the degradation it imposes upon the lives of the members of the 
civilization. The advent of Nazism has demonstrated that there are no limits to 
the depth of degradation that can be reached in the disintegration of a technologi- 
cal culture. 


ART AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 


We are now in a position to understand the indispensable role which art 
must play in the formulation of the problems of social inquiry. We profess to 
have learned long since that feeling and thought are not separated faculties in 
individual minds. But we have hardly begun to incorporate this “learning” in our 
educational and research activities. Unless the art activities within our culture 
succeed in articulating or communicating the accumulated novelties in modern 
culture, there is no hope that the conceptual formulation of social problems will 
prove to be effectively relevant for the progressive resolution of these difficulties. 
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The significant aspect of both the Hanover demonstrations and the Flash 
Technique is that they provide an operational approach to this major cultural 
difficulty of our time. As findings and as research procedures they are directly 
relevant to both science and art. Fortunately there are other related instrumentali- 
ties. These include a few of the gems to be found in the conglomeration of 
activities that go vaguely under the name of group dynamics. Among these is 
M. C. Otto’s theory of Creative Bargaining as an ethical- -operational approach to 
the progressive resolution of conflicts of interests**; and more generally his theory 
that philosophical truth must be created within culture, by the direct or indirect 
participation of all the members in the philosophical enterprise’, as over against 
the traditional idea of the antecedent discovery of truth by philosophical 
perts” and its subsequent application. 


Other important aspects of group dynamics which have a direct logical 
relation to the central difficulty of modern culture include certain techniques of 
group discussion and problem-solving activities which are being developed in 
adult educational circles and here and there in college courses. The aim of this 
technique is to develop progressive group and individual responsibility on the 
part of participants in the co-operative formulation and solution of problems. 
Supplemented with a subject-matter selected on the basis of its relevance to the 
formulation and solution of community and regional problems**, it would trans- 
form our traditional educational forms into genuine democratic inquiring activi- 
ties. It would promote the emergence of novel value qualities without which a 
civilization in flux loses all form, and disintegrates. 


In such a unified educational program the concrete difficulties in the en- 
vironing community and region would provide innumerable substantial hitches to 
stimulate problemizing activities. The critical use of the physical environment, 
newspapers, magazines, books, radio, movies, and other art media, both as source 
materials and as recreational agencies, would stimulate a climate of critical ap- 
preciation which would open the door to the development of progressively 
significant art forms. Such an advance would evidently close the fatal gap between 
the professional artist and the lay appreciator. 


As far as I know none of the scientific-evaluational work in visual perception 
has as yet penetrated specific problems in connection with the perception of the 
natural environment. Study of the ecological relations between men, animals, 
plants and the soil generally, can provide ‘channels of indispensable information 
about the interaction and preservation of natural resources, and sources of in- 
dispensable moral - esthetic refreshment without which responsible decisions 
cannot be reached. Community and regional difficulties in connection with con- 
servation, recreation, and even local industries, would give rise to such ecologcal 
problems. Such problems would give direction and relevance to further ecological 
research (including the investigation of perception) and would call on the “best 
scientific theories available for their adequate formulation and solution. 


Tue NEED For Co-orDINATION 


The corporate nature of our economic activities requires the co-ordination 
of problems throughout a region, a nation, and the world. This comprehensive 
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“To Sart BEYOND THE SUNSET” 


task calls for the highest possible development and refinement of relevant theories 
and data in every academic discipline. Hence the need for highly trained and 
specially informed experts to advise and assist in the formulation of regional and 
community problems. In such a problems-approach to education and research, 
institutions of higher learning would have the unique function of co-ordinating 
such theories and data to make them available for any problem for which they are 
relevant. Academic research, especially in the social sciences and the humanities, 
would thus be revitalized and given a relevance which is now almost entirely 
wanting. In the cultural setting thus established the functional need of world 
government would be directly perceived. 


~ 
e 


What are the chances that this grave and enticing educational lesson will be 
learned from the Hanover demonstrations, the Flash Technique, and related in- 
quiries? They are very good, indeed, if our educational institutions and research 
foundations are intelligent enough to make extensive use of them. This extension 
of the work cannot be hurried beyond a certain point. For above all their de- 
velopment and use requires time for reflection and communion: the ingrained 
attitude that scientific inquiry must be ethically neutral cannot be transformed 
into a culturally responsible procedure merely by wishing it. But if a fraction of 
the time and money spent on relatively insignificant and irresponsible researches 
were devoted to this alternative approach, growth would be under way. 


And what are the chances that this shift will occur? Ignoramus! Nobody 
knows the actual status of our culture. It may be too far gone, as was the Hellen- 
istic culture at the time of Archimedes. Or the new discoveries may be too far 
ahead of it: there was a Roger Bacon and a Leonardo and a few other pioneers of 
the new mechanistic simplicity before Galileo. 


The only hope I can see of establishing a world outlook which can make 
peace a living actuality lies in the further pursuit and use of these studies in per- 
ception and “the related factors in group dynamics mentioned above. But we 

cannot afford to wait on official action by educational institutions and founda- 
tions. Our job is to work out practical proposals for uniting and developing these 
factors. Significant potentialities are there. 


After twilight comes the night—wmless we sail beyond the sunset and “touch 
the Happy Isles.” 0 
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IS THERE A WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN 
THE THEORY OF EDUCATION? 
(Continued from page 22.) 

programs until we first succeed in developing a sound theory of society, of the 
nature, behavior, and expression of man, as foundations of education. Every com- 
petent engineer-mathematician. and every artist. knows that before any enterprise 
can be built it must be designed. but to do that the theorv basic and prior to that 
design must be worked out. It was not until Maxwell, Hertz, Einstein, et al. suc- 
ceeded in building a sound theory of energy (one based on organic explanations) 
and in discovering and describing in equational form the electro-magnetic field, 
that their engineering collaborators were able to build the technical know-how 
which solved the problem of the source of atomic energv. The “know-what” had 
to be conceived in imagination before the “know-how” could be designed and 
built. We in education shall be well advised to learn this lesson that theorv and 
desion must precede construction. that First Principles must be discovered and 
put to work before the formulas of teaching can be derived. This means that our 
teacher-education institutions must stamp out their traditional trade-school temper 
and become centers of ideas. Oo 
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THE MORAL DIMENSION IN EDUCATION 


By R. BRUCE RAUP 


SESSIONS OF OFFICIAL BODIES in the United Nations are, on occasion, opened with 
a brief pause for silence or unspoken prayer. For present purposes, a moment’s 
reflection upon this practice yields some points of significance. In a brief com- 
ment upon it, I can appeal first to our common sense of the conditions of our 
times which make imperative a top priority for the subject of the present paper, 
and second, I can locate its basic vhesis. The first I think needs little emphasis 
among the readers of this journal. 1 can assume wide agreement that the peoples 
of the world, today as never before, face the need for finding a more effective 
moral community. This is at once both a domestic and an international necessity. 
To neglect it is to court indescribable consequences. 


The second then becomes the indicated point for attention. My thesis per- 
tains to the question: What can we know about this moral task which will tell us 
where to take hold to do something toward its fulfillment? The thesis has two 
parts, of which the first is that the moral goal and all of the moral resources of 
people are in the people’ s own keeping. T hey are not just some extraneous condi- 
tions of havi ing a satisfactory human community. Rather, they are the basic struc- 
ture of a satisfactory human community. Both as end and as means, the moral is 
human. The second part is that moral adequacy, whether as end or as means, can be 
determined only in the uncoerced common acceptance of those who are actively 
involved. This both locates and defines our moral task. 


The distinctive claim of the moral dimension in life, and its identification 
with community of acceptance are dramatized in the pause for silent reverence 
as people from all nations assemble to work out plans and policies for their com- 
mon good. Our human community is not to be found in the tenets of our religious 
philosophies. Let each experience religiously as he may, most satisfactorily to 
himself and to those with whom in this regard he finds likeness of preference. 
In the matter of religious choices, freedom for great variety is the only principle 
that commands ou. common sense. Insistence upon commonly accepted beliefs 
and practices is appropriate only in those relationships in which our actions 
vitally affect other people, —in which we may have mutual dependence and thus 
maintain mutual requirements and expectations. This latter, and this only, is the 
domain of the moral concern of people. Whatever their religious ideas and pref- 
erences, the peoples of the world must get together today on ideas and practices 
which concern them mutually and in common. They must, for example, work 
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out commonly expected and commonly required ways of settling disagreement 
and conflict without resort to armed violence. This today is among our most 
imperative moral problems. But it is integrally inv mou with other problems. We 
must find commonly satisfactory ways ‘of de aling with the earth’s resources of 
wealth and sustenance; with a whole range of relationships in which are involved 
what some peoples have come commonly to cherish as human rights. These are 
samples of the moral issues which confront us in our relations at L ake Success and 
in our own domestic affairs. These real problems are our moral problems. They 
are to be resolved satisfactorily only as the people saa concerned, without 
coercion. shall determine. There is no other source of authority to which we can 
turn without undermining the adequacy of both our moral goals and our moral 
efforts. 


VALIDITY IN THE Morac DIMENSION 


I want to speak about the usefulness and the power which are to be found in 
this conception of the moral dimension in life and in the educational enterprise. 
But first 1 will restate, perhaps more clearly now, what this conception is. The 
moral pertains basically and only to our conduct when or wherein it so affects 
others that there must be some mutual and common understanding about it. This 
means that community of acceptance determines whether and to what degree 
the conduct is morally good. A standard of conduct has validity only as the 
people concerned, freely and in common, are eventually convinced that it is for 
the best as they see it and experience its application. Any persons or groups of 
persons, representing the cultures in which they have come to be what they are, 
may be deeply convinced that their principles and standards of conduct are best 
and they may proclaim to the world in word and deed that they do believe them 
best. But whether these moral standards are truly best for the world of peoples, 
only these peoples in free and eventually uncoerced experience and reflection, 


can and must eventually determine. 


The at once most difficult and most imperative problems in philosophy of 
education today come to attention as we move with this conception of the moral 
dimension of life through the ideas and practices of modern schools and colleges. 
The latter reveal the consequences of two persistent denials of the belief w hich 
I have stated. The one is that which identifies the moral with the religious and 
finds the standards of moral good not in the keeping of the human community, 
but believes that they are determined and projected to or in man from sources 
primarily outside his own experience and common acceptance. This problem is 
very much with us in education. It locates one of our areas of most needed recon- 
struction and mutual clarification. I choose in this paper however not to deal 
primarily in this area. It is no less important than the second one which I shall 
note, but for the time and occasion, the latter is proposed as somewhat more stra- 
tegic. 

For, in the second place, this community locus of moral standards and moral 
direction has been forsaken for another interest by Western society, especially 
in its education, from the elementary school through secondary and higher 
schools of learning. It has been made to yield to a mistaken confidence in the 
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THE Mora DIMENSION IN EDUCATION 37 
eventual human sufficiency of commitment to factual information. Our schools 
and colleges are devoted to the inculcating of information and to the methods 
of making information factually more accurate, systematically more coherent 
and in general more dependable. Now this devotion is itself a good. Human ad- 
vance has been achieved by it. We have, as a people, learned to be more searching 
and accurate in our know ledge and amazingly triumphant in the technology 
built in extension of this tested knowledge. There has indeed come with this 
movement some important moral good. But as a good, a great good, it is blocking 
the way to a better, and this better is the devotion of intelligence directly to the 
moral problems of our times, and the devotion of our schooling of intelligence 
directly and primarily to the discipline of practical moral decision, reasoning 
and choice. 


In addition to being spurred by the perilous condition of need for this step, 
I find encouragement and direction for it in what I believe are the beginnings of 
valid understandings about how to go about it and to grow strong in it. The 
location of the moral direction of pe eople within the keeping of their own com- 
munity of choice and decision is a most effective starting point. One of the chief 
clues to the inadequacy of our devotion to information and of our preoccupation 
with factual understanding i is in the way these fail to help people to w ork effect- 
ively at their most imperative problems of community. People as choosers and 
deciders cannot clear adequately through the limited channels of method in which 
factual matters are ventured, tested and verified. The more inclusive moral func- 
tions of human intelligence have to be held in reserve, w hile matters of fact are 
being settled upon. T hen, unless ways are found to guide us in our course tow ard 
decision and choice, we find ourselves groping, muddling, tricking, forcing, or 
often passionately quarreling in the quest for some settling course of action. But 
this kind of resort is not necessary. We can study the function of moral choice 
and decision and we can find ways which may be depended upon to guide this 
function to outcomes more adequate than they would otherwise be. 


A number of writings have been made public which report some of the find- 
ings of those who have worked to discover and formulate principles of method 
as these are appropriate to practical, moral judgments.’ These studies provide 
some confidence for undertaking a further look into the problems and possibilities 
of a public education devoted primarily to the development of moral intelligence, 
that is, of an intelligence in which preferring, choosing, deciding people achieve 
good common courses of action. 
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EpUCATION AS THE DEVELOPMENT OF Mora. INTELLIGENCE 


It must by now be clear that I am talking about democracy. For what is 
democracy if not government by the active consent of the governed? It is the 
way which puts the direction of ‘people’ s lives in their own hands. But I am pro- 
posing that we take our demcoracy more thoroughly. I believe that the surest 
way to save what we have of it is to press on to more of it. | am proposing that 
the democratic criterion, that is, validation by the community of persuasion of 
the people actively concerned, is at the same time the criterion also of social- 
moral good. And, strangely enough, it is the eventual criterion of the accuracy 
and dependability of judgments of fact. The idea of democracy is profoundly 
searching and penetrating. Education can and must. enter into it ‘with a new and 
pervasive seriousness. 


The community criterion of moral ade« quacy is understood best when seen in 
its dynamic character. There is a time factor in its conception. It is properly a 
process of coming to have things in common, and of reaching different stages in 
this direction, from settled, mores-like acceptances to conditions wherein the 
“commonly” held is barely prevailing in the people concerned. A particular 
people is at any one time usually unquestioningly settled in some vital relation- 
ships, in other vital relationships only partially settled, and in still others con- 
fusedly and seriously unsettled. This precisely is the moral condition of this 
people at the time When uncoerced community of persuasion then is held to be 
the criterion of moral adequacy, it is this dynamic, becoming, conception of com- 
munity which is in mind. The community of persuasion is not a majority or even 
a unanimous vote of the moment. It is the dee ep, second-nature community w hich 
is reached eventually as an outcome of the many ups and downs of a people’s 
voting and choosing, usually over years of time. As such, the conception becomes 
peculiarly a stimulus to the thinking of the educator. 


What are some of the things that will happen in education when in all that 
we do we consult the requirements of this community criterion of adequacy? 
We know already what happened when it was learned that judgments of fact 
can be validated only by the common persuasion of those who observe. So long 
as there is one observer who holds out, the claim of verification is just by that 
much weakened. When is a statement of fact warranted? Only when actively 
experiencing observers no longer have any question about it. And how long will 
it remain established fact? Just until some observer begins to raise a question 
about it. Fact, whatever else any one may make of it, is fact to science only in 
and through this free community of acceptance. ; 


But are we then not developing a democratic intelligence when we advance 
and teach the discipline of factual knowledge? The answer is Yes, as far as it 
goes. But it does not go far enough. For there are other functions of intelligence; 
there are choosing, deciding, making plans and policies, and a number of other 
activities into which people enter with interests which are more than just the 
interest in establishing the facts. Important as the latter is known to be, it is still 
only a part of intelligence. Is it not a reasonable expectation that if we extend 
our democratic criterion to these more inclusively human functions of intelli- 
gence, they too will rise to new heights of human ‘attainment, even as its observ- 
ance in judgments of fact has given undreamed of understandings and controls in 
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Tue Morar DIMENSION IN EDUCATION 39 
certain limited aspects of life’s relationships? This is a reasonable expectation. 
More than this, it is a confident expectation, a conviction of great possibility. 


There is thus, as I see it, a basic question which we can ask of any and every 
part of our educational effort. How well does it serve the cause of human com- 
munication, that is, the cause of coming to have things in common where this is 
needed? For this is the moral task of people, and the schools, in their largely 
moral function, can plan, check and evaluate what they do in terms of it. Public 
education in a democracy can fulfill its function only as it serves the democratic 
way of achieving community of persuasion on matters which are of common and 
mutual concern. Whatever else education is about,—and it does serve interests 
and ends other than those which are necessarily common—the great center and 
core of its function is in the advancement of adequacy in the common acceptances, 
expectations and purposes of the public. This becomes therefore the central 
criterion in terms of which we may check and determine the direction and ade- 
quacy of our school efforts, whether in the kindergarten or in the college. We 
can ask about our graduates, where they stand in competences required for this 
kind of achievement. They may rate A+ in the functions focused in the factual 
accuracy and systematic coherence of matters worthy to be learned. But this does 
not guarantee a like rating in functions focused in arriving with their fellows (in 
the light of all that can be known) at persuasions which are genuinely common on 
issues which concern them personally, as members of families, of groups, of the 
class, or as citizens of their city, state or nation or world. It is not unheard of 
for an A+ in the former to be associated in the same person with a D or F in 
the latter. But he is represented to the public as an A+ student. In an education 
which is thoroughly democratic, this could not happen. There would be at least 
a more discriminating rating of the person. For, I repeat, the latter of the functions 
is as truly a part of intelligence as the former, and deserves a claim upon our 
evaluations of educational effort which should yield first place to no other claim. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE Wor.Lp CONTEXT 


There are scores of ways in which observance of the community criterion 
of democratic intelligence would influence what we do in schools. It would enter 
into the choosing of goals and objectives, into the selection of subject matters, 
into determining the kinds of activities to be honored as most adequately educa- 
tional. Even casual mention of most of these must be omitted now. Emphasis 
among them can be as varied as the kinds of setting in which people’s (children’s, 
adolescents’, adults’) problems of choice and decision arise. To select one for 
emphasis therefore may be misleading. But there is one focus of attention which 
I shall venture, and this because it seems to me that we imperatively must come 
as educators into the perspectives and the practices which it will generate. I refer 
to the issues occurring in mounting number and intensity in our relations with 
other peoples of the world. 


In this field of issues our deepest loyalties, our most cherished cultural tra- 
ditions, our religious beliefs, and our sons, daughters, our friends and neighbors, 
the future of our younger children, all these and many more, are at stake. When 
values and differences are as deep in our traditions and in our characters as are 
these, we have mot just a new phase of an old task before us. We have a new task, 
one for which we are seriously unprepared. For many decades the children in our 
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schools have learned about the children of other lands. It has been interesting; 
it has been broadening, we say. But now we have to learn in a new way; we 
must learn to be competent to get along with them, to join with them in forming 
ideas strange in a degree to both parties and in adopting ways of practice for 
which neither has adequate habits. The children have been taught to be tolerant 
and to understand people of other races. Now they learn that we are confronted 
by great, powerful pe eoples in the world, peoples of other races, shaking to its 
foundations the patronizing, baer see attitudes which have dominated our 
outlook on the issue of race. Peoples are compelling us to sit across the confer- 
ence table with them and in the interest of our most cherished institutions, consult 
and plan with them as equals, or soon coming equals, in power. Geography has 
become serious international business. History is losing its blithe provincialism 
and, as a conservative senator said: Only an idiot would today charge an informed 
man with isolationism. Our taxes are geared to the needs of peoples whom we 
have alw ays known as on some far off, dim horizon, if at all. Our whole economy 
is coming to be founded in the international community, not just in ours. It ts 
not just noble and good to be tolerant and understanding of others; it is a condi- 
tion necessary for a bearable existence. 


In almost everything we do we are made to feel our responsibilities in this 
world context. It is not as though we could delegate these matters to a few diplo- 
mats and ambitious business folk, and go about our affairs in comfortable forget- 
fulness. Our elections, our school support programs, our brothers over 18, the 
financial salvation of our colleges, the international inter-racial romances of the 
young people, the erosion of family, sex and neighborhood standards of conduct 
in shoulder-to-shoulder relations with peoples whose standards are different, the 
strains in the depths of personalities which come in new force with the confusion 
and distortion of accustomed patterns of social expectation, all of these and 
hundreds more are either created or greatly intensified by a world that is upon 
us with a jolt of suddenness. 


We have to learn to think differently and to be committed differently. And 
the place where we learn this, the only place, is where we have to w ork with 
others in the only way that is short of violence, that is, in coming deliberately 
to common persuasions which may often require of all of us some recasting of 
our most cherished loyalties and ways of believing, some honest doubting of our 
own first principles. 


The details of such a program, even in its boldest outlines, would over-extend 
an article. I repeat rather what is my one foundation of courage and confidence. 
This is that my trust is in a people disciplined i in freedom, that is, a people which 
knows how to shape and to submit its judgments to the claims of outcomes ac- 
ceptable without deception and without coercion to those who are concerned. 


Belief in control by genuine dynamic community of persuasion is the anchor 
which I trust and which I recommend. It is the more of democracy which will 
will save what we already have. 
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EDUCATION AND THE ARISTOI 
By JAMES E. WHEELER 


IT IS FASHIONABLE THESE DAYS to attack our American experiment in universal edu- 
cation. There is evidence that organized propaganda agencies, carrying the names 
of many prominent men on their letterheads, are flooding the mails in a concerted 
effort to sabotage our public schools. Popular magazines have opened their pages 
to ill-considered if not irresponsible charges against American education. Cer- 
tain groups in organized religion are intensifying their efforts, initiated long ago, 
to undermine our public schools. Considering the prevailing fashion, it is all too 
easy to dismiss more sophisticated criticism of Amercan public education as a 
part of a trend which will soon pass. To do so, however, would be to fail to 
recognize the significance of a more fundamental movement of which the above 

mentioned fashion may be only a superficial manifestation. The deeper movement 
is an attempt to discredit our democratic and pluralistic society in the hope of 
substituting for it a society in which the elite govern the common people. Edu- 
cation, then, would fit the requirements of the elite while the common people 
would simply be trained to perform those tasks necessary to support the plans 
of the favored few. Bell’s The Crisis in Education is without apology a plea for 
a government by gentlemen. Mueller’s */ucation Limited, though more subtle, 
is devoted to the same end. Neither of these books may be dismissed lightly. 

Since Bell has received a considerable amount of attention in the literature, I shall 
in this place consider Mueller’s position only. 


The heart of Mueller’s argument is to be found in his defense of what he calls 
the “humanistic education” and in his criticism of pragmatism. He believes the 
humanistic education, an education for which only the aristoi are fit, to be the 
only true education. He believes too that American education is, to its detriment, 
shot through and through with pragmatic theory. Mueller wants to argue, I think, 
for human freedom; yet, as will appear, arbitrary coercion lies at the very heart 
of his theory. He wants, I believe, to establish intelligence in its proper place in 
the affairs of men and he regards pragmatism as a philosophy in which intelligence 
is characterized as mere deow dness. His failure to see the contradiction in his 
own theory stems, as I shall try to show, from his failure to recognize the necessity 
of a “public method” for establishing truth. Mueller’s lack of concern for method 
leads also to his complete misrepresentation of pragmatism. 


According to Mueller, humanistic education is necessarily aristocratic “be- 
cause the aristoi are relatively rare and altogether precious.” It is a truism that 
the unusual is not common. As a fact, it will surely pass unchallenged. Mueller, 
however, apparently believes that this fact entitles him to assert that only the few 
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are entitled to a liberal and liberating education. * Less gifted students (the great 
majority, according to Mueller) are ‘to be trained in the practical arts so that the 
work of the world may be divided among them in a manner such that everybody 
will be found in his proper niche.* It should be noted at this poi int that Mueller is 
not suggesting that we should substitute the quadrivium and trivium of a “liberal” 
education for the present curriculum of our public education system. He frankly 
tells us that the “barbarous mentality” of our age makes this substitution im- 
possible.* He does not equivocate in taking the position that liberal education is for 
the “precious” few only, while the majority of students can, or should, hope for 
practical training only. 


Tue Basic FALLAcy 


The fallacy in this argument is not difficult to discover. It is one thing to 
say that the unusual is not usual and quite another to say that only the unusual 
(Aristoi) can benefit from a genuinely intellectual education. This latter assertion 
can be evaluated only by experiment. It cannot be settled, as Mueller seems to 
think, by deduction from “fixed” principles ¢ grasped intuitively. Mueller has fallen 
into the error of deriving a matter of fact from assumptions resting on an un- 
criticized psychology. On all the objective evidence that is available, many thou- 
sands of children can and do gain a measure of freedom through education. This 
is so even with the poor thing that passes for education today. “When we manage 
to put into practice in any great number of our schools the knowledge that we 
have about education, the results, in terms of the liberation of intelligence, should 
be even more gratifying. 


It is not difficult to understand why Mueller believes that only a few can 
benefit from a liberal education. He begins with the assumption that a govern- 
ment by gentlemen is the only defensible government. To be sure, talent, not 
wealth, is the measure of the gentleman. The peculiar talent of gentlemen is, as 
Mueller has it, the ability to engage in dialectic. This class is defined as the best 
in society and the best is assumed to be a small part of society; therefore the 
“relatively rare” individual, he believes, needs a liberal education. Most men do 
not need one, on Mueller’s theory, because gentlemen will set their ends for them. 
Notice that even on Mueller’s own terms it does not follow that only a rare 
group of individuals can benefit from a liberal education. Most men simply do 
not zeed one. But it can be observed in history that when ag ely large numbers 
of men are educated, dissent arises, and received truths ar e disputed and denied. 
When education is relatively w idespread, traditional sistlene is brought under 
attack and the privileged few tend to feel that the very basis of the good life is 
about to be destroyed. It is a device of any privileged class to keep ‘itself small 
so that the community of interest and belief which is c aught up and given status 
in a meta-physics, in a theory of the nature of human nature, of mind, et cetera, 
can be preserved. Hence there arises, if one assumes that only the few are to 
govern, the compulsion to assert that only a few can benefit by, as well as need, a 


liberal education. 





*Tbid., p. 59. 
‘lbid., pp. 36, 59. 
* Ibid., p. 58. 
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Once the necessity of keeping the governing class small is recognized, there 
arises the question of how this class is to be seleeted and its numbers controlled. It 
is not enough to say that the membership will: control itself because the ability 
to engage in the dialectic is rare; one has to ask how it is to be established that 
this peculiar ability is the sole measure of intellectual competency. A moment’s 
thought on this problem will show that Mueller’s analysis of the place of liberal 
education in society involves the “aristocratic fallacy. ” Applying the adjective 
“intellectual” to the superior ones does not save the theory from this fallacy, a 
common one in educational literature. One may, with Maclver, ask: 


“Who then allocates government to the qualified few? Themselves? Or 
God? How do the men of power come to submit to their rule? How do the 
unqualified many, who ex hypothesi do not elect them—for that would be 
democracy—come to obey a superiority they cannot even recognize? And 
when by some miracle these eminent ones sit on their thrones, how do they 
escape the temptation, the rivalries, and the corruptions of uncontrolled 
power? The whole concept belongs to the politics of cloud-cuckoo land.” 


The fact that most philosophic authoritarians fail to face is just the fact that 
if the only authority to which men are to appeal is the authority of self-styled 
superior men, then some coercive institution is essential to preserve order and 
uphold class interest. This is in contrast to some supporters of theologic authori- 
tarianism who clearly see the necessity of a coercive institution if approved 
beliefs are to be foisted upon the public as the ultimate deliverance of rationality.’ 
Defenders of philosophic authoritarianism, Mueller among them, notoriously fail 
to face this fact. 


CoeERCIVE “FREEDOM” 


The principle of freedom upheld in Mueller’s theory is contradicted immedi- 
ately in practice. He at once denies freedom to great masses of people on grounds 
of their alleged stupidity. This alone is enough to ruin the theory. But a further 
consequence of his position is that it would be necessary periodically to weed out 
those who dared to challenge approved doctrine and to deny freedom to them. 
Arbitrary coercion lies at the very heart of a theory which purports to uphold 
freedom. The contradiction can be avoided only by ‘arbitrarily setting the mean- 
ing of freedom. 


Both the persuasive quality and the futility of Mueller’s position are indicated 
clearly when he exhorts this privileged class not to identify its own members “as 
educated with what is human and exclude those who are not so educated from 
being human.”* Mueller exhorts them not to do so, as I say, but he does not pro- 
vide for any public method for determining the truth that is to be authoritative. 
Only such a method can prevent authority from becoming the alleged property 
of some privileged class. Only such a method can prev ent a favored class from 
claiming for its own interests some ultimate moral status. I am willing to defend 


*R. M. Maclver. The Ramparts We Guard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. 
p. 131. 
Cf. John Dewey. “Anti-Naturalism in Extremis” in Krikorian. Naturalism and The 
Human Spirit. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. pp. 7-8. 
* Mueller, op. cit., p. 69. 
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the position that the only reasonable alternative to the position that truth, as we 
know it, is that which is the deliverance of the minds of the superior few, is to be 
found in the method of intelligence. Dewey’s analysis of this method is, I believe, 
at least a defensible one, yet Mueller disdains to go to school to him. This is not 
the place for a full defense of the position but some few things can be said for it. 


Tue “AuTHorITY” OF Democratic MetHop 


Basic for.any genuinely democratic society is the substitution of the authority 
of the method of intelligence for arbitrary authority. In social life, a full ac- 
ceptance of the method of intelligence means that those who are affected by 
policy are the ones who should rightfully initiate, and terminate, those policies. 
Those and only those who are affected by policy are in a position for responsible 
evaluation of that policy. Any genuinely “scientific” solution of problems— 
scientific in contrast to the scientific pretensions of communism or facism—will 
rest upon this base. A recognition of the significance of the method of intelligence, 
the scientific method, requires an understanding of the structure of objects of 
knowledge of science and common sense which in turn requires an understanding 
of the function of techniques, tools and instruments in science. Such an under- 
standing makes possible a re-evaluation of the intellectual possibilities of the 
“practical” life. 


Ina genuinely democratic society the invidious distinction between making 
a living and living a life disappears. T ‘he requirements of community life and the 
interest and abilities of individuals can best be integrated through the opportuni- 
ties resident in the way one earns his living. We are a society of working men in 
which leisure, in-so-far as it is not used in recreation or recuperation, is significant 
as opportunity to reflect on what we are doing. Leisure is not merely a necessary 
condition for reflection in general. Thought is, in our society, no longer held to 
be possible only for a leisure class supported by the toiling of slaves, economic or 
legal. How far we have got along toward this goal of establishing a society in 
which leisure and labor operate in an integr ated fashion is a real question. Our 
progress is not likely to be accelerated, however, by Mueller’s cry for a return 
to the leisure class society? dominated by a paternalistic aristocracy. It is true that 
the varied and various modes of making a living in America provide an oppor- 
tunity for a variety of aristocracy. A fundamental feature of our society is our 
tendency to pick “leaders” for particular jobs and to recognize authority for 
particular purposes rather than to recognize the leader or the authority i in general. 
Thus we have, in some small measure, achieved the very type of aristocracy 
which can furnish us enlightened leadership but spare us arbitrary control. When 
we have departed from this w ay we have been dangerously near to totalitarianism. 


Mueller so far misses the nature of the spirit and moral fiber of democracy 
as to declare that greatness of the American dream lies in giving the masses of 
working men and women “every opportunity to experience the life of truth, of 
beauty, and of human excellence.”®® Since the vast majority of Americans have 
been excluded by Mueller from any possible participation in the free life that is 


* Ibid, p. 58. 
” Ibid. p. 141. 
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ye gained through knowledge," this statement may mean that the masses should be 
€, treated with every consideration and allowed to share in, rather than to initiate 
ot and evaluate, the good life. At very best, it can be construed as meaning that while 
it. someday men may shake off ‘ ‘naturalism” and its evil effects, thereby becoming 
able to participate in the intellectual life, at present this life is the prov ince of the 
aristocratic few. This few, in turn, may gradually be able to extend their ready- 
made good life to the many. This offer is all too much like that made to us by 
ty Communists. It is to be hoped that not many of us will be seduced by such a 
ofl proposition no matter who holds it out. What we are seeking as the American 
cd Ideal is the society in which all individuals share in the making of the good life. 
“7 We hold in effect that the only thing called The Good is a way of constructing 
le goods. Mueller’s failure to appreciate the importance of methodology has led him, 
ll I think, to so neglect it as to lead to the contradiction indicated above. 
pe MISINTERPRETATIONS OF NATURALISM AND PRAGMATISM 
ng Mueller’s essay is not entirely devoted to the task of setting forth his phil- 
r- osophy of education however, as he uses considerable space to attack “naturalism” 
he and ‘ ‘pragmatism” in education. It turns out that the evils of one are very like the 


evils of the other. Naturalism is, as it appears, the view of the “natural man.” Now, 
. natural man is “innocently lazy and impulsive, a rover and a day-dreamer, given 
g to the life of the senses, with no interests reaching bey ond and giving direction 


ni and purpose to his existence.” It is a sufficient commentary on | the ‘intellectual 
- standards Mueller sets for himself that a great variety of naturalisms should be 
in lumped together in such a manner. But perhaps he can be excused from this 
int evident lack of discrimination on the grounds that he means by naturalism only 
ry those men who have no regard for standards, purposes, and directions. He is not, 
to perhaps, referring to any of the well known naturalistic theories. Indeed, when he 
oF refers specifically to pragmatism as a “doctrine which defines reality as the 
in sum total of practical expectations, truth as that which works, thinking 
ur as a phase of action, knowledge as a tool for present uses, the good life as a 
im calculation of agreeable disagreeable consequences of action in the near future,”** 
lat it appears that Mueller realizes he has hardly made an exhaustive study of the 
or- varieties of pragmatism. This remark is found in a footnote: “If ‘ pragmatism’ has 
ur a more tenable meaning to the reader, the author has no quarrel w ith him.’?¢4 
or It would appear that by this. device Mueller has made his discussion of prag- 
al. matism harmless enough. There are ambiguities lurking in every phrase of his 
cy definition. But as if aware that to continue on such a plane would amount simply 
v4 to poking at a straw man, Mueller quickly pulls his discussion down to earth by 
identifying Dewey’s Instrumentalism as just such a variety of pragmatism as he 
cy has described. Thus, his argument becomes not a rather harmless verbal exercise 
of but an irresponsible diatribe against Instrumentalism. 
sed Consider the following instances as proof of the judgment just offered. 
ie Quoting Dewey as follows: “Literary products of man’s history . . . become a 


* [bid., pp. 58-59. 
* Ibid., p. 21 
” [bid., p. 46. 
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kind of rival and distracting environment,” Mueller concludes that “Other than 
immediately practical knowledge is disturbing to the pragmatist.”** Rereading 
the passage quoted from Democracy and Education (p. 93) one can see why it 
was necessary for Mueller, by selective quotation, to reduce the phrase to a vir- 
tually meaningless one. Dewey is saying that the most is not made of literary 
products unless they are used to “increase the meaning of the things with w hich 
we have actively to do at the present time.” Whether these meanings are neces- 
sarily practical ‘and whether they imprison one in immediacy wi'l be discussed 
later. Again, when Dewey says that “Work is psy chologic: ally simply an activity 
which consciously includes ‘regard for consequences as a part of it itself,’#* 
Mueller interprets this to prove that, for Dewey, “all values are identified with 
the anonymous industrial working process, [and therefore] this process itself has 
to be proclaimed as an end in itself.”*7 On this basis, Mueller feels entitled to call 
Dewey’s analysis “verbal propaganda to make people satisfied when they are 
not’”?® and to assert that on Dewey’s theory “man, reduced to and stated in terms 
of machine production, becomes a hybrid, a neo- primitive, for whom propa- 
gation, propaganda, and education are synonymous.”'* Men educated under the 
vicious propaganda that is the fruit of Dewey’s value theory would, in Mueller’s 
view, become “devoid of any regard for truth.” A man is to find out what he is 
supposed to think by reading newspapers. He would not, according to Mueller, 
have the capacity to achieve ‘ ‘personal friendship, because everyone distrusts 
everyone else.”*° 


The above characterization of Dewey’s Instrumentalism is too obviously a 
caricature to gain serious consideration by scholars who have read Dewey with- 
out malice. The question of the meaning of “practical” in Dewey’s philosophy i is 
a recurring one, however, and its signifiance is often missed. The confusion about 
the meaning of the term “practical” in Instrumentalism has been remarked in 
the literature and quite unambiguous statements have been offered by Dewey 
and by others as to what it does mean. Yet it seems worthwhile to discuss it 
further. One point needs to be clear in the beginning. The satisfactions which 
are involved in Dewey’s theory of knowledge are not personal satisfactions. The 
satisfaction involved is the satisfaction of conditions set by the problem, which 
problem is for Dewey never merely subjective. As he himself said a long, long 
time ago: “I do not think that I ever ... identified any satisfaction with the truth 
of an idea, save that satisfaction which arises when the idea as a working hypo- 
thesis or tentative method is applied to prior existence in such a way as to fulfill 
what it intends.”* As Sydney Hook somewhere suggests, “the truth may kill or 
save us from being killed.” Practical consequences are, for Dewey, those con- 
sequences which result from modifications deliberately instituted in an existential 


problematic situation. In this sense, “practical” is just as much applied to the con- 
(Continued on page 62.) 
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* Ibid., p. 47. 

* John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
pp. 241-242. , 

* Mueller, op. cit., p. 48. 

” EOS: ct. 

® Ibid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 50. 

* John Dewey, “What Does Pragmatism Mean by Practical?,” Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Method, 5:93-94, February 13, 1908. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RECONSTRUCTIONISM 
By RICHARD D. MOSIER 
RECONSTRUCTIONISM AS UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 


DURING RECENT YEARS A NEW VARIETY of the progressivist tradition has introduced 
itself into educational circles as the philosophy of reconstructionism. Though no 
doubt owing a part of its heritage to Professor John Dewey’s systematic attempt 
to reconstruct the logic, morals, education, and philosophy of the modern epoch, 
it is chiefly distinguished from this heritage by the utopian nature of its vision 
and its pronounced eclectic tendencies. Reconstructionism agrees with Dewey, 
for example, that experience and nature constitute the two poles of experienced 
relations and furnish the form and content of the experienced universe. It an- 
nounces, moreover, that it is opposed to all supernaturalism and to objective 
systems of pre-established order, whether these be of realist or idealist variety.’ 
Reconstructionism holds, however, that progressivism, as delineated in its prag- 
matist and experimentalist superstructure of theory, has not given a satisfactory 
account of group experience. Progressivism has emphasized, argues the recon- 
structionist, the psychological process by which the individual through society 
becomes a complete individual, but does not emphasize sufficiently the impact of 
social forces on the individual.? 


Reconstruction is to be viewed, then, as a variety of progressivist self-criti- 
cism, which seeks to consolidate and further the achievements of its parent by a 
widespread idealization of the goals of education and of the relation of the 
school to society. Taking its clue from Montague’s thesis of philosophy as 
vision, reconstructionism directs its attention to the problems of modern society, 
and by a high flight of the imagination proposes to embarrass the forces of 
reaction by the daring boldness of its utopian vision. It seeks to design novel 
cultural patterns upon the basis of scientific knowledge, and to dev elop work- 
able methods of achieving its announced utopian design. Reconstructionism 
claims that its utopianism is counterbalanced by an adequate programmatic 
emphasis upon how to bring its conceptual designs into existence; but the lay 
reader, unembarrassed by attachment to this philosophy, may wonder how a 





RICHARD D. MOSIER received his master’s degree from Ohio State University in 1943 
and his doctor’s degree from Columbia University in 1946. He has been a Research Associate 
with the American Council on Education and, at present, is an Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of California. In this article be subjects the reconstructionist philosophy 
to critical analysis. The term “reconstructionism” has been used with varying meanings by 
educational writers. Professor Mosier’s article is specifically directed to an appraisal of that 
philosophy as defined in a recent book by Professor Theodore Brameld of New York Uni- 
versity. 


* Theodore Brameld. Patterns of Education Philosophy. Yonkers, New York: World 
Book Company, 1950. p. 411. All citations will be to this work, which is the chief source of re- 
construction, and which discusses this perspective as an extension and modification of progres- 
sivism, pp. 387-700. 

* [bid., p. 412. 
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pronounced utopianism concerning ends can result in anything less than utopian- 
ism about means unless upon the basis of a prior separation of the means-end 
relation. The claim of reconstructionism that its utopianism is balanced by an 
emphasis upon programmatic means must then ignore one of the chief strengths 
of its progressive parent, namely, the permanent linkage of the means-end relation 
in the activity of knowing.’ 


By utopianism the reconstructionist apparently means any construction of 
the imagination that reaches beyond the present into a widespread idealization 
of human, and especially social, possibilities.* It cites as one example of such 
utopianism St. Augustine’s City of God, which, in the sense that it interprets 
history as a struggle between good and evil forces, in which eventually the 
forces of good triumph, may be taken as falling within the scope of what the 
reconstructionist means by utopianism. In reconstructionism, then, the good 
triumphs over evil, through the hell-fires of social holocaust, and the educational 
evangelicalism of the progressivist is reinstated upon a new and higher plan of 
ideality. The utopian socialists of the early modern period are also cited by the 
reconstructionist as early heralds of reconstructionism, who, though they neg- 
lected the role of means, nevertheless contributed significant social visions to 
the utopian repertory. Reconstructionism proposes to correct the historic weak- 
ness of utopian socialism, namely, the neglect of means, by its own program- 
matic emphasis.® To these early utopians must be added more recent heralds of 
the future, among whom Marx and Engels are described as “thoroughgoing 
utopians,”” and Shaw, Webb, Cole, Mannheim, Laski, and Wells are mentioned 
as having brought Marxism up to date.*® 


It is within this stream of utopian socialism that reconstructionism places 
itself, as a child of the modern epoch renewing on a higher plane of ideality the 
utopian visions of the past. Endowed with ‘the gift of prophetic vision, the 
philosophy of the future conceives its role to be the consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of the achievements of progressive education, so that progress will have 
some transcendent standard by which to measure its ideal goals. These goals 
envisage no less than the reconstruction of modern society and education, ap- 
parently i in the direction of a social utopia, and with the prophecy that the good 
shall triumph in the end. For this kind of analysis the future is taken as ‘real, 
though ideal; and is conceived to be as legitimate a standard of the cultural 
continuum as past and future seem to be. To the ‘ ‘presentism” of progressive 
education, then, succeeds the “futurism” of reconstructionist education, while 
the “pastism” of essentialism and the “timelessness” of perennialism hang ashamed 
in the corner. Reconstructionism would thus appear to be the educational philoso- 
phy of utopian socialism, though renewed in the specific form of modern peda- 
gogy, and brought up to date by the current unfavorable position of the “new” 
middle classes. 


* Ibid., p. 407. 
* Ibid., p. 397. 
* [bid., p. 398. 
* Ibid., p. 401. 
* Sic., p. 402. 

* Sic., pp. 403-404. 
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It is important, then, that the philosophy of reconstructionism be examined 
under its several conventional rubrics, and that its categories be seen both as a 
continuation of the tradition of progressive education and as the educational 
philosophy of utopian socialism. In this character it is hardly calculated, except 
by way of embarrassment, to reform society; but would seem, rather, to be 
directed toward a reconstructionist reform of progressivist reformism. The re- 
constructionist cites Friederich Engels, Robert Owen, and Marshall Field as 
examples of the bourgeoisie who revolted from an “immoral” group pattern; 
and he hopes to channel the frustrations of the middle class into “new social 
purposes that are becoming essential.”° In alliance with those who have departed 
from the standpoint of their class, the reconstructionist hopes to carry on a 
widespread social and educational reformation. Thus it would seem that moral 
man could reform immoral society, gaining by that ascendancy a victory for the 

“forces of expansion. However, this conception of education would appear 
to be hedged by a special theory of the relation of the school and society, and to 
be particularly dependent upon its theory of reality. In examining the philoso- 
phy of reconstructionism, therefore, we turn first to the reconstructionist theory 
of reality; and in succeeding pages, to the reconstructionist theory of know ledge 
and value, leaving to a subsequent inquiry the educational program of recon- 
structionism. 


10 


Tue THeory OF REALITY 


In its theory of reality, reconstructionism reflects the varied currents of 
subjective idealism and objective realism. When it looks at reality from the 
point of view of the object, culture seems to be the determinant of human 
experience; but when it looks at reality from the point of view of the subject, 
man seems wholly determined by his own free will. The tendency of recon- 
structionism, however, is to emphasize the point that for its purposes reality is 
primarily social. It regards group conflicts as genuine facets of reality, while 
group allegiances are taken as counter- balancing the group warfare which is so 
pronounced a part of social reality. The pluralism of the reconstructionist theory 
of reality is thus derived from the varied relations of conflict and allegiance into 
which groups are thrown in their efforts to effect group equilibration. The re- 
constructionist philosophy notes, however, that for its purposes economic inter- 
ests are more basic than others in generating group conflicts and allegiances." 
But the reconstructionist hopes to mediate in the relations and conflicts of groups, 
thus achieving an ever widening circle of majority consensus for the reconstruc- 
tion of society.’ 


In the alteration of conflict and allegiance in group life, “group condition- 
ers” are always at work. Hence, on the one hand, the reconstructionist regards 
himself as a social behaviorist, because he believes that groups are conditioned 
in their behavior by the effect of the cultural forces that impinge upon them; 


* lbid., pp. 423-424. 
* Ibid., pp. 427-429. 
" [bid., pp. 414-416. 
“ Ibid. pp. 416-417. 
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and on the other, he regards himself as a social evolutionist, because he is inter- 
ested in the survival of groups as opposed to the narrow conception of individual 
survival in traditional evolutionism.’* The behavior and survival of groups is 
thus conditioned by cultural forces; but in all this, cultural effects are taken as 
cause, and this causal relation appears to be a strictly determining one. The re- 
constructionist is accordingly an economic or cultural determinist, and his 
philosophy of the future represents, in one of its facets, a return to the economic 
determinism and mechanism of the eighteenth-century. From the point of view 
of the object, then, the lives of men and of groups appear to be strictly de- 
termined. 


But there is a modifying factor, where history is taken as reality, that lends 
itself to the principle of continuity which was implied in the evolutionism of 
the reconstructionist. The conception of history as reality involves, first of all, 
the premise that “men become what they do” because of the characteristics of 
the epoch in which they live; second, that every period emerges from preceding 
periods and leads into later ones, thus establishing a continuous influence; third, 

“there is no metaphysical framework within w hich the stages of history are 
compressed, ” and fourth, “history has no ingrained purpose, no preordained 
goal,” for the future depends w holly upon the choices of men.’* Now the pre- 
supposition that history depends w holly upon the free will of man contradicts 
the former presupposition of cultural and economic determinism. In other words, 
the presupposition that cultural effects have a causal relation to what men do 
and become contradicts the presupposition that the determinism of this relation 
can nevertheless produce free will and choice in man. In the first half of the 
contradiction, the world is conceived as object, which bears a determining rela- 
tion to man; but in the second half of it, man is conceived as subject, whose will 
is free despite the determining relation of the culture. The result is that the recon- 
structionist theory of reality, ‘and of history as reality, is identical with eighteenth- 
century mechanism, with its assumption of free will in man. 


Moreover, the conception of the universality of social struggle is modified 
by a later interpretation of history as “the expansion and contraction of free- 
dom.”?> Hence, the thesis that groups are economically determined or motivated 
to struggle i is modified by the principle that they are seeking freedom.’* At the 
present time, reconstructionism argues, two constellations of forces are struggling 
for survival—first, “those groups that strive to maintain the established social- 
economic system;” and second, “the great working classes of all nations,” includ- 
ing professionals, intellectuals, “together with various middle-class elements.”?" 
In this way, history is interpreted as the contraction and expansion of freedom, 
and the first constellation of forces is conceived to stand for a contraction of 
freedom, while the second is conceived to stand for its expansion.’® It follows 
that the loud protestations that, “there is no metaphysical framework within 


* Ibid., pp. 419-420. 
* Ibid., pp. 425-426. 
* Ibid., pp. 427-430. 
* Ibid., p. 430. 

" [bid., pp. 427-429. 
* Ibid., p. 431. 
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which the stages of history are compressed,” and the equally strong premise 
that, “history has no ingrained purpose, no preordained goal,” are contradicted 
by the conception of history as “the contraction and expansion of freedom.” In 
brief, reconstructionism contradicts itself, and stumbles upon the solution that 
there is no metaphysical framework or ingrained purpose in history—except its 
own! 


The rubber-band theory of history, which interprets history as the expansion 
and contraction of freedom, means that history is not a one-way development, 
that it can oscillate or repeat the cycles of freedom and un-freedom; and hence it 
follows that the conception of history as reality is conceived in contemplation, 
so that the real stuff of time, the real meaning of time, is lost to the reconstruc- 
tionist. Moreover, the first principle of history as reality is contradicted by the 
second principle of history as freedom. Similarly, in his conception of society 
as “organism,” the reconstructionist recognizes the movement from pluralism to 
monism;!? but reminds us that however “totalitarian” in form such a conception 
may be, “the organic principle, properly understood and directed,” becomes a 
necessity for our period, because of the integrative action of modern industry 
and technological development. But the conception of society as organism, as 

“totalitarian,” is contradicted by the conception of man as a creature of free will. 
The ideal society of the future must therefore be a utopia in which, despite the 
“totalitarian” monism of the organic principle, and the “determinism” of cultural 
forces, man moves forward to the heavenly city with the splendid equipment of 
his own free will. In brief, the theory of reality of reconstructionism is in fact a 
theory of uwnreality, whose utopian vision has become an illusion which separates 
it off from every hope of a transformation of the real. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


In its theory of knowledge, reconstructionism recognizes both “consumma- 
tory” and “instrumental” experiences, and the importance of the ends-means 
relation as delineated by progressivism; but raises the question, “Where do we 
want to go?” The endless method of problem-solving, with which progressivism 
encumbered the theory of modern education, has now become a positive danger, 
declares the reconstructionist; so that, at present, the need is to broaden the time 
“continuum” to embrace “a much wider segment of the future.”*° In brief, the 
reconstructionist desires a conception of education as goal-seeking, as growth 
toward, rather than as generalized growth. This position makes use of several 
trenchant criticisms on the part of the rivals of progressivism, namely, essen- 
tialism and perennialism, and anticipates the continued need of progressivism for 
a standard by which growth might be measured. The reconstructionist hopes to 
meet this criticism by providing as his standard of growth the goals which are 
evolved out of group consensus, and toward which it actively seeks to recon- 
struct itself. 


In order to get closer to a conception of goal-seeking behavior, then, the 
reconstructionist employs Whitehead’s principle of “prehension,” which is 


* Ibid., p. 433. 
* Ibid., pp. 439-440. 
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interpreted as a “unified kind of awareness” which is the phase of experience 
which precedes and succeeds apprehension.” Apparently the point of this dis- 
tinction is that prehended meanings are to be taken as real, “if not more real,” 
than apprehended meanings. In brief, reconstructionism argues that this felt 
gestalt, this feeling-situation response to a field of forces, is an indispensable part 
of goal-seeking behavior. The reconstructionist asserts, accordingly, that knowl- 
edge has two interdependent aspects or phases—first, the prehended unities of 
experience; and second, the a apprehensions of intelligence by which prehensions 
are themselves perceived and analyzed.** It follows that the future may be taken 
as prehended culture, as the unity of men’s prehended ¢ goals, brought to fruition 
when they are apprehended by the philosophy of the future. 


Now it will be recognized that the first aspect of knowledge, that of prehen- 
sion, is not the type of rational apprehended meaning with which traditional 
philosophies have identified knowledge. In fact, prehension is not knowledge at 
all, but is organic qualitative uniqueness, from which the knowledge process 
starts out and toward which it tends. This realm of experience is regarded as 
more real than that of rational apprehended knowledge, and in this respect 
reconstructionism foilows the lead of its parent, progressivism, in accounting 
appearance as a Icgitimate dimension of reality. However, in the experimentalist 
superstructure of theory, progressivism never regarded these qualitative unities, 
or prehensions, as knowledge; and this is in fact the extension of progressivist 
doctrine which distinguishes reconstructionism from its parent. The prehensions 
from which knowledge starts out are regarded by the reconstructionist as a 
legitimate form of knowledge, not —_ as a having or a possessing or an 
undergoing, as these were conceived | y progressivism. Hence, while progres- 
sivism considered appearance as one Pride ee. of reality, and reversed the tra- 
ditional philosophic distrust of appearance in favor of a rational form of appre- 
hended reality, reconstructionism accounts appearance, not only as one dimension 
of experience and reality, but as a superior form of reality and knowledge.** 


This development of the reconstructionist theory of knowledge is in fact a 
return of solipsism, and requires that the mystic in his egocentric predicament 
know the world as pure quality. Hence the positivism in reconstructionism, 
which will not allow any preordained purposes or metaphysical framework in 
its theory of reality, is paralleled by its mysticism, which discounts rational ap- 
prehended knowledge of reality in favor of knowing the world as pure quality. 
In a similar development, the reconstructionist recognizes the role of the unra- 
tional in behavior, and this element is supposed to play a role relative to the 
rational element similar to that played by prehension in relation to apprehen- 
sion.** By the same token, ideology and utopia are introduced as concepts to 
indicate, on the one hand, the complex of ideas, beliefs, attitudes, and customs 
that articulates the structures and practices of a culture, and on the other, a word 
picture of attitudes, practices, and institutions that articulates a culture different 
from that prevailing at the time it is expressed.** Evidently, then, the reconstruc- 


* Ibid., p. 444. 
* Ibid., pp. 445-446. 
* [bid., pp. 445-446. 
* Ibid. pp. 447-448. 
* Ibid., pp. 450-452. 
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tionist intends to suggest that the “spectrum” of ideology-utopia represents the 
prism of different wants, interests, and attitudes by which culture patterns of 
maximum acceptance or maxium departure from the prevailing pattern can be 
articulated. Hence, reconstructionism argues for a new conception of knowl- 
edge, an epistemology built upon the premise that patterns of thought may be 
classified according to their deviations from a given culture.*° 


Apparently the point of the foregoing qualific ation is that it allows the re- 
constructionist to define his own and other utopian visions as a form of knowl- 
edge, and it prepares him to accept the conception of knowledge as “needful” 
satisfaction or wish-fulfillment. In brief, this is the progressivist work theory of 
truth brought up to date by a group conception of truth-seeking as social con- 
sensus. Hence, reconstructionism maintains that the truth of experiences vital to 
any culture are determined, “not merely by the needful satisfactions they pro- 
duce, but also by the extent to which they are agreed upon by the largest possible 
number of the group concerned. ”27 Truth, then, must not only be satisfying, it 
must be satisfying to a majority consensus of a group. The reconstructionist 
criteria of truth are, first, that it be satisfyi ing, and second, that it satisfy a con- 
sensus. Truth-seeking as social consensus is evidently to mean that an entire 
culture enters upon a process of reconstruction and rediscovery; but as we have 
seen in another connection, the behavior of groups is more or jess determined by 
cultural forces. This development of truth-seeking as social consensus contradicts 
the prior analysis of the nature of social reality, and carries us indeed upon a high 
tide of prophecy where truth in order to be true must first be satisfying and 
then be satisfying to a consensus.** 


As it turns out, however, the conception of truth-seeking as a social con- 
sensus leads us to the reconstructionist preference, so that the point of this whole 
theory of truth is to support the utopian vision of the reconstructionist as “true.” 
The outcome of the reconstructionist theory of knowledge and truth, then, is 
that truth becomes “the utopian content of the group mind.”*® But the “group 
mind” as we learn from anthropology is overlaid with myth; and the reconstruc- 
tionist, recognizing the role of myth in ideology and utopia, and indeed in “all 
great philosophies,”*° can give no genuine explanation of why the “group mind” 
should clear away the myth for the sake of the fact, the illusion for the sake of 
the reality. Thus we see in reconstructionism the double decadence into mysti- 
cism and positivism. On the one hand, knowledge is identified with a mystical 
intuition of quality, with the prehended unities “of organic experience; and on 
the other, all mental phenomena—myth, fantasy, fiction, or fact—are accounted 
true if they satisfy a consensus. But this majority theory of truth is in fact a 
way for reconstructionism to introduce its utopian socialism as a variety of 
truth and its mysticism and positivism as a variety of knowledge. In summary, 
then, reconstructionism is the educational philosophy of utopian socialism, which 
seeks to reform the reformism of progressive education through a double de- 
cadence into mysticism and positivism. oO 





* Ibid., p. 455. 
* Ibid., p. 456. 
* Ibid., pp. 460-465. 
* Ibid., p. 502. 
” [bid., p. 502. 














THE PHILOSOPHIC ISSUE IN DEMOCRACY 


By A. MAX CARMICHAEL 


DEMOCRACY? DOES THIS WORD MEAN the same for everyone, or is it used merely to 
express whatever anybody thinks worth fighting for? This is the question w hich 
UNESCO submitted to a group of philosophers. No word has played a greater 
role in recent ideological conflicts. It has become the shibboleth of world re- 
spectability. Every ‘ om” that would capture the world scene feels it must be 
considered democratic. 


Not the least of these claims is that of our Communist neighbors, who insist 
that they speak in the name of a classless society, a people’s democracy. Never- 
theless, they candidly aver the necessity for an intervening dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The dictatorship, Lenin admits, will be one by the party leaders, 
acting in the interests of the proletariat. It logically necessitates the veto, as de- 
manded by the Soviet Union, as a prerequisite to its joining a World State. It is 
no wonder that the Soviet Union cannot join UNESCO. It wonld mean the giv- 
ing up of this dictatorship. A Communist State cannot submit itself to a majority 
vote of a group of nations, of which it is but one. 


The Church is also acclaiming its democracy. Indeed, they are synonymous 
terms, we hear them say. There is no question but that the Church is stressing 
more and more its central moral theory of loving one’s neighbor as oneself. It is 
giving its blessing, but with considerable caution, to Christian-democratic politi- 
cal parties. With considerable reservation, it is falling in line with the decisions 
of civil representative assemblies. But all of this it is doing within the framework 
of its alleged prerogative of interpreting infallibly the infallible Word of God. It 
is no wonder then, that individual ecclesiastical bodies find it difficult to join with 
their fellows in a larger union on a voting basis. 


Perhaps the most prevalent and cogent doctrine found in regions where 
democracy is alleged to be flourishing is that the acquisition of moral truth is 
essentially an individual or private affair. The source of such knowledge is gen- 
erally conceived to be super- experiential and/or supernatural. Therefore, it is 
inscrutable. No one else can examine it, neither should he presume to do so. It is to 
be applied to human affairs irrespective of consequences. But within a society 
dominated by this theory, the many individual minds acting thus independently 
of each other, and unconditioned by experience, find themselves disagreeing, 
violently at time, and most annoyingly when common action seems necessary. 
These minds could have, should have, but haven’t arrived at truth, truth which 
has the provoking characteristic, so these people aver, of being common to all of 
us, even though its epistemological source is individualistic. As a result, where 
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common action seems exigent, a resort is had to the polling of votes of larger 
numbers of people. 


This is certainly more magnanimous than restricting the voting to fewer and 
fewer. One must admit that this constitutes generous action by any individual 
who feels that he knows what is good and true, ~ but i is willing to submit himself to 
a majority vote of his fellows who he knows do not agree with him. He feels his 
own generosity. He acclaims it. He calls this respecting the other fellow’s per- 
sonality. He calls it democracy. This doctrine gives us the philosophic basis for 
the claim that a democracy is a society in w hich the stress is laid upon individual 
liberties. No wonder we can claim that “free enterprise” with all of the individual 
privileges of property that this doctrine entails is the very essence of democracy 
and that any form of comprehensive social planning is the very antinomy of it. 
Essentially this has been the philosophic basis of Occidental democracy over the 
last two centuries, and is the sort of democracy that we would like to sell the rest 
of the world. 


The confusion that arises out of these none too harmonious, if not irreconcil- 
able claims, but, more important still, the tremendous energy which each of these 
movements is exercising to capture the world away from the others under the 
mask of democracy, make it necessary that we examine over and over again what 
democracy is, and that we reassert its essential nature for ourselves. We should 
want to know those philosophical propositions that are indispensable to its exist- 
ence, especially if it is to serve as a basis for world unity. Perhaps we really should 
not want democracy, if we see what it entails. 


For the issue of what it is lies essentially within the very reservations which 
these “isms” make, to wit, the mediative dictatorship of the proletariat, or a media- 
tive ecclesiastical infallibility, or the essentially individual privateness of the 
source of final moral and esthetic truth. Democracy is essentially a process of 
determining the values that shall guide individual ‘and social choices. It is an 
epistemological theory in operation, and when operating becomes man’s central 
theory, his norm of action. It is a way, whether a right or a wrong one, a good 
or a bad one, of deciding, for example, how one shall spend a given evening, or 
which necktie one shall wear on a given occasion; or more seriously, what grounds 
of divorce shall be allowed, whether and how shall man regulate the size of his 
family, or what degrees of social planning or of free individual action he shall 
have in producing goods and services. 


THE EpisTEMOLOGICAL IssuE 


The issue, therefore, is in greater part epistemological. How does man realiy 
get his values? We should like to find that process that best operates, or perhaps 
some would want us to say, the one that truly operates. We should like to find 
a theory that is as universal as possible, equally good thousands of years ago as 
well as thousands of years hence. Perhaps such a theory may be something that 
could be called democratic, or perhaps it may not. If not, then it is not, and we 
shall operate under it, and be happy in our realization that we are in best accord 
‘with the ultimate nature of things. 
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But through the ages, how has man in his better moments made his choices? 
The experience of man from time immemorial obviously indicates that any 
given decision is best made when as many people as possible, with as wide experi- 
ence as possible, and with as wide mutual social e Xperience as possible, and with 
as profound and intimate social reflection as possible, join to determine the 
answer. I wish to emphasize the quality of sociality which should characterize 
this experience and reflection. It is not merely a matter of adding up people and 
piling up experience, although these are essential. It is difficult to characterize 
adequately this process. It does not presume a social mind. It is a social process, 
arising out of the mental processes of many people, but different from that of any 
given individual. We can see it going on when men of different levels of intelli- 
gence and experience get together to seek an answer to some problem which 
affects them all, though differently perhaps, but to seek the common answer for 
all under the assumption that this answer must be an open and free synthesis of the 
judgments of all. 


Each recognizes that he must reflect not only upon his own experience but 
also upon that of others. But he further realizes that he needs the reflections of 
his neighbor upon all such experience. Even as a man of high mental endowments 
he actually needs the experience and judgment of a man of low endowments to 
help him to think best through what answer he should prefer or that he should 
wish society to prefer. He realizes that the judgment for the next immediate so- 
cial action must be a synthesis of all available experience and reflection. Even 
his own more personal decisions must be so derived. He craves his fellows’ co- 
operation in this process. 


Note what the individual must do who finds himself in the minority in these 
group decisions, at least, when they are made with such intensity of social par- 
ticipation that for the moment is possible. He finds himself unable to agree fully 
with the group’s decision. He believes that it would have been better had the 
group decided otherwise. But he must assume that what the group has decided 
for its next action is the best thing to do just because it is the group that has made 
the decision. His duty is that of going along with the group. Then when the action 
has been had, social reflection will again be exercised in the light of the increased 
social experiences that have just been had. Perhaps both he and his fellows will 
reconstruct their judgment and their future behavior. The way to get improve- 
ment is through intensifying the social interaction of increased numbers of people 
with increased experience and reflection. 


But the resolution of the relationship between the individual and society is 
not so simple as the above formula might imply. In the first place, we are not in 
a society in which there is anywhere near a full sharing of experience and re- 
flection. The most of us are unwilling in some respect, at least, to admit some 
others into our epistemological company. A good many of us, although willing 
ourselves to enter into a fuller sharing, find ourselves rebuffed. 


In the second place, there are our individual differences in physical, emotional, 
and intellectual inheritance, maturation, and development. We all have had dif- 
ferent environmental experiences. In short, we are individuals. There are, there- 
fore, knowledges and values that are unique attributes of each one of us, and are 
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s? different from those of others. Our doctrine does not deny the existence of in- 
iV dividual knowledges and values. It asserts their existence. Furthermore, our doc- 
ri- trine does not deny the superior contribution of the more developed thinker, due 
th either to an innate quality or to experience, or both. However, it does insist that 
he these knowledges are the better validated even for the individual himself, as well 
ze as for the others, through action and communication with others. Such knowl- 
id edges the rest of us would better accept prima facie at times and follow in 
ze situations exacting immediate action. 

ss, 


In the third place, certainly where the evidence is relatively not all in, the 


wd larger group should encourage smaller groups and individuals to experiment with 
li- different behavior solutions or patterns. There is no alternative for getting the 
ch data. 
or 
he THE RESOLUTION OF RELATIONSHIPS 
Now how are these relationships to be resolved at any given moment. When 

ut is the individual or the smaller group to act differently from the larger group’s 
of habit or demands at that last moment for a decision which the individual or 
its smaller group can still potentially make. First let us answer from the individual’s 
to point of view. He or the smaller group is the freer to act and may be the more 
iid obligated to act, the more the following conditions are by him felt to exist, to 
- wit, the greater degree he feels himself rebuffed by others in the sharing in the 
en larger group, the greater degree he has expressed a willingness and is willing to 
- share with the larger group, the greater degree he thinks that the larger group 

has not taken into account the fuller experience of the race in its reflection, the 
se greater degree he judges that the members of the larger group have not reflected 
an well together, the greater need he feels there is for further social data, and the 


ly greater he is convinced that his action is more in the interests of the develop- 
ment, not only of himself, but also of the other individuals of the larger group. 


- With little conscience could the individual act alone unless he were to take into 
ra account all of the available data, data that not only consist of cur rent conceptions 
na of existential relations, but also data that consist of the opinions of worth of his 
sail fellows. In every event of separate action the individual or the smaller group will 
All have to stand before the judgment of the larger group. 
ye- Now let us answer our question from the larger group’s point of view. It is 
ple the more justified and obligated to demand conformance of the smaller group or 
the individual, the greater the following conditions exist, to wit: the more the 
‘5 larger group judges | that it has taken all relevant data into consideration, the more 
i it has provided for further experimentation by the smaller group or the indi- 
fa vidual, the more consideration it has taken of the differing factors affecting 
see different individuals, the more it feels upon such larger deliberation that the 
wa separate action of the smaller group or individual would be harmful to its other 
© members, the more it has invited the smaller group to share in the decision and 
has permitted it to share. Even to a greater degree may the larger group demand 
val, conformance, the greater it thinks that these same individuals are refusing to 
if- share, or are setting themselves up as having special epistemological prerogatives, 
re- or are under great emotional disturbance, or perhaps, are very young. I admit that 


I add these last two conditions with a bit of hesitation. 
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In any event the resolution of these relationships will be difficult. There is no 
sovereign formula. Individual action will aiways have the larger ethical quality 
the more the larger group has given its consent to it after due deliberation. In 
fact, it may prove that with respect to quantity there will be more individual 
action, more acceptable regional cultures, more forms of individual expressions of 
art, more different inflections of religious expression, the more the larger group 
reflects about them all. Let us add that neither the individual nor the group is 
sovereign. In a society that accepts this democratic epistemology and this theory 
of the development of the individual in and through the development of the 
whole, there will be no sovereign appeal. 


A word more should be said about the axiological corollary of this epistemo- 
logical doctrine. The better way of finding the better values is per se the better 
life. It is a social process in which each man is finding his best univ nasal self by 
ever expanding his experiences of sentiment and intellect with increasing numbers 
of his fellowmen, by ever fully and freely cooperating with them and having 
them increasingly cooperate with him in ex ‘panding the life of all. By thus acting 
upon this principle of our axiological and epistemological interdependence, each 
of us will increase the social experiences of others, their intellectual capacities, and 
their emotional satisfactions as well as those of his own. 


DEMOCRACY AND ExistinG Power STRUCTURES 


But it is going to be difficult to persuade men who already have the power 
to determine the values of life for others to give up this power and to permit 
their previous subordinates to share with them. Especially is this true where the 
goods and services produced are found to be too scarce to satisfy the potential 
desires of all. It is too easy for a person with power to find his better life in taking 
by force more than his share of these goods and services. 


But whenever increased intellectual cooperation has come into any existing 
culture, the result has been an increase of production of goods and services, thus 
giving more for all to consume. This increase has been effected also with less 
effort by each individual, thus giving him more time to enjoy the larger consump- 
tion. Thus the man already in “the preferent: al position does not lose in absolute 
consuming power. Rather, ‘he, too, gains. 


But since the man in power has not always seen this, we must admit that 
revolutions and the subsequent attending institutionalizations of the epistemolog- 
ical prerogative in either an oligarchy or a hierarchy have been, at times, beneficial 
and have constituted under the circumstances a better way of determining values. 
Many such had a justifiable place in the long, groping, confused struggle forward 
toward the larger democratic process. The most, if not all of these revolutions 
rather ironically and enigmatically have been accompanied and justified by ‘a 
clearer statement of the democratic process. Indeed, down the stream of time, 
they may even yet be preponderartly beneficial at times. Who knows? 


But these ecclesiastical and political institutions struggle to maintain their 
existence long after they lose their larger helpfulness. Their continued reluctance 
and/or refusal to permit more and more of us to share in the validation of the 
values they are proclaiming is a denial of any acceptable central ethical principle. 
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whether it be the Second Commandment, the Golden Rule, or Kant’s statement of 
treating orhers as ends rather than as means. If there be a God who has so institu- 
tionalized the epistemological process in the agency of any ecclesiastical institution 
as a fire lity, then that God does not intend that we be democratic. He does not 
wish us to love one another in the one relationship that most of all makes for 
mutual love, the acknowledgment of our epistemological interdependence. Con- 
_ sequently, such theology in this more important respect, at least, w ould often 
“deny its ethics. Its ethical and epistemological doctrines wouid be in opposition. 
An examination of society readily reveals that a degree of distrust and even hate 
will exist as long as some institutions claim this prerogativ e. 


vr . . . . . . 
Likewise the theory of private knowledge has received increased emphasis at 


moments when it was sorely needed to offset existing contumacious oligarchies 

r hierarchies. But any attempt to build a society upon the theory of private 
per knowledge and upon a consequent polling of voices to determine what 
the majority wants will tend to make social action a compromise of principles. 
Under such a theory each individual is almost compelled to believe himself right. 
If his neighbor disagrees with him, then his neighbor must be wrong. He must 
assume that his neighbor either has not searched well enough, or is insincere, or, 
perhaps, has not prayed enough. It is difficult to feel that such a term as “respect 
for the dignity and worth of the individual” can have much meaning here. Respect 
for the worth of the other fellow can not come short of admitting him into our 
epistemological association and of admitting our dependence upon him. Even 
though it is acknowledged that one person’s mind might think better than an- 
other’s, because it is the better trained in the rules of its own extra-experiential 
operation, this still leaves us wondering whose mind is the better trained and to 
whom the rest of us should appeal for a validation of our values. Any theory of 
knowledge which, while it acknowledges that it uses experience with which to 
think, yet denies its dependence upon experience for its adequacy and validity, 
can hardly base its validity upon communication. 


Motives For Opposinc DEMOCRACY 


But we had better realize that democratic development is not inevitable 
and that these undemocratic forces can win. Many and various are the motives 
which actuate men to join such movements. There are many, and over the genera- 
tions to come there will still be many, who can not feel that they are acceptable 
children of God just by virtue of being one among us all, but who, in order to 
secure their philosophic or religious victory, must join up with some smaller group 
claiming a special authoritative and exclusive relationship with God. Likewise 
there will be many who feel that they can not endure life unless they are mili- 
tantly attacking existing political, economic, and religious institutions. 


One of the most important of these actuating factors occurs whenever there 
is a growing scarcity of goods and services in proportion to the demand. There is 
a sort of mass adult education going on throughout the world these days that is 
causing this demand to rise faster than our present industrial society is able to 
produce to satisfy it. Unfortunately, there is not sufficient productive capacity 
among the masses themselves nor is there sufficient moral responsibility and or- 
ganization ability among the leaders of the Western World to cope with this 
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demand. This is one factor that our Communist friends are utilizing to gain the 
world’s crusading leadership. We might as well admit that individuals and the 
society which they make up can not develop amidst growing poverty, and this 
poverty, we must remember, may be psy chological ‘and emotional ‘as well as 
physiological. In the long run democracy can hardly win unless the supply of 
goods and services keeps pace with demand. Indeed, the supply may have to 
exceed the demand. 


But many of these institutions, some more helpful than harmful, others more 
harmful than helpful in promoting the larger human spirit throughout the world, 
are with us here and now. What shall we do about them? The answer is, join 
with them in every human undertaking in which there can be reasonable agree- 
ment of purpose and action or in which social reflection is at all allowed. Ask 
them for their judgments over and over again even on points on which we know 
that they must make these judgments upon a priori grounds. To ourselves, and to 
them, we should implicitly and explicitly acknowledge our epistemological de- 
pendence upon them, even though they seldom turn to ask our judgments. We 
must patiently remember that w vith their theory they have little reason to turn 
to ask us our judgments. Give them considerable leeway in advocating their 
prerogativ es even though we know that upon theory and practise they can not 
and will not grant us that leeway when they have the constituted police powers 
at their command. But should they begin to win these police powers, we may 
have to come to physical blows. 


Tue CrusADE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 


In the meantime, during the armistice that I hope still exists, let us intensify 
the crusade for the democratic spirit. Right now we trail the others in our zeal. 
I, for one, would like to capture the crusading leadership away from them. 
During my recent two visits to Europe, I asked my intellectual friends w hy the 
center, the democratic center, seemed to have so little chance against the Marxian 
leftists and the fascist and hierarchal rightists. One stabbing response was that the 
center was philosophically bankrupt. The man who said this had a larger refer- 
ence to a metaphysical basis than to an epistemological or axiological one, but 
even on these two latter points there may be some truth to his statement. Be that 
as it may, democrats do need direly some philosophical understanding plus some 
organizational unity for action. I propose that we push our cause over the world 
through whatever agencies are available, but I propose that we push a world wide 
organization itself devoted to this task. 


Some anxious devotee of our present Occidental society is asking what all this 
means for private ownership and management of productive property. It simply 
means that this ownership and management should become increasingly intellec- 
tually cooperative in practice. The w ‘ord, ow nership, is no absolute. This w ord, in 
contrast with management, means, I suppose, greater individual freedom in decid- 
ing what to do with a given amount of producing property that one is allegedly 
owning. But after all society grants to the individual, just as it does in other 
moral relations, any particular amount of property to own and/or manage. 
Property relations are moral relations. Our theory does not demand a priori any 
particular degree of group management or indiv idual management, only w hatever 
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the larger group by experimentation and deliberation finds best. This will nat- 
urally change from time to time. I rather suppose that we will tend toward a 
sluralistic economic order, with lots of smaller group management, with lots of 
individual controls left here and there, and with some larger group control. 


But as anxious will those be who are asking what these concepts of knowledge 
and of the good life mean for a belief in God. To many, many folk, especially 
in ovr western culture, it is much more important to know whether a man believes 
in a God, than it is to know what his central moral theory is. Some of one’s good 
patrons ask first, “Do you believe in God?” They seldom ask, “What do you 
think is the good way to live?” They feel, perhaps, ‘that unless one does believe in 
God, he can have no responsible moral theory. They would do well to remember 
that one’s moral concept of Goi is no higher than the moral theory he has de- 
rived from his experience and reflection. 


Strange as it may seem to some, I don’t see that the theory set forth here 
necessarily entails logically any very definite nections about theology, metaphysics, 
or ontology, except that theories regarding these matters will be arrived at 
through public knowledge and experience. Our theories in and of themselves are 
neither atheistic or theistic necessarily. There is one negative conclusion, of 
course, and that is that there is no God who assigns as a finality the epistemological 
prerogative to any one smaller group. Our theories do not even preclude a belief 
in a God, who would not mind our setting up a revolution once in a while and 
subsequently setting up an oligarchy or hierarchy for a short while. The chief 
moral quality of this God would be that he j joins man in this individual and social 
developmental process through man’s epistemological interdependence. He really 
wishes us to love one another. And when any man or any society makes the moral 
leap from the concept of a God who, w ith finality, grants the epistemological 
prerogative to a few men, to a God who gives us all a share, a leap has been 
made that in positive moral consequences is as important as the leap from classical 
Greek mythology to the theology of the sophists or to that of Socrates or Plato. 


Our theory, more strangely still, perhaps, does not entail any definite notion 
as to what the ultimate nature of morality is, i. e. to what extent its source is out- 
side of man or transcendent to his relations with his environment, or to what 
extent morality comes into being as a differentiation from these relations. Our 
theory leaves a large latitude, even, for speculation as to the relationship of experi- 
ence and intellection. It merely states what is the best way to discover or create 

values, depending upon w hich verb suits your metaphy sics the better, and it 
merely states what is the better way to live. 


For the present, at least, democratic forces, within the negative preclusion 
above stated, will leave theology, metaphysics, axiology, and ontology to further 
experience and reflection. It would readily permit any one to assume such a God 
and to assume such relationship to Him as the individual prefers, providing, of 
course, he does not presume to force his concepts by some sort of revelatory 
prerogativ e on other folks who are willing to think with him about it. Democracy 
is certainly not militantly atheistic, except, perhaps, for a God that is essentially 
undemocratic, therefore, unlovable. If a man prefers to believe in a highly 
pluralistic universe, or in one that is running down, he may do so, provided, 
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again that he is willing to join with the rest of us in this adventure of living with 
more and more sharing. 


What an adventure the democratic life is. It lacks, of course, the dead cer- 
tainty which emerging minds seem prone to demand and which institutions of 
finality too easily make people feel. But it possesses the fullest possible certainty 
that the one who thus lives, lives to the fullest possible and with the utmost con- 
sonance with all that iss How much more fully will we live, when the “other 
half” lives more fully, and when we join in enriching each other. The democratist 
has this certainty, as certain as anything can be from “human experience, that world 
fellowship can ‘be attained on no other ground. It is the basic ground of unity 
throughout the world for men of all climes and cultures, and for men of high 
and low endowments. It is the unifying principle. It contains all essential motiva- 
tion to action. It is the only “ism’ ’ that will not finally have to crush open and free 
social reflection, this most urgent requisite to the good life, by the use of physical 
force. There is much in the history of the last two milleniums and. indeed, of the 
last century and a half, to have us believe that human deve lopment can be expected 
to occur in the future with less use of bloodshed and of oligarchies and hierarchies, 
and a larger use of peaceful deliberative reconstruction. In his philosophy the 
democratist finds himself at one with all human kind, of the ages that have been 
and of the ages that are to come, at one with those who oppose as well as with 
those who are with him. In it he finds himself at one with Totality. In it he finds 
his personal philosophy and religion. In it he finds for himself the victory of the 
spirit. 0 





EDUCATION AND THE ARISTOI 
(Continued from page 46.) 

sequences of scientific experiment as it is to common sense inquiry that aims to 
establish truth as public property, open to cri ticism by anyone who will take the 
trouble to have the experiences indicated by the m ethod of approach. He is con- 
cerned to deny that truth is the possession of some privileged class and to deny 
that truth is inaccessable to all but the chosen few. Whether De wey’s argument 
is convincing is an open question, of course. 

Surely the two points discussed above make clear that Mueller has offered 
only a distorted interpretation of Dewey ’s Instrumentalism. Mueller has accepted 
uncritically the European stereotype of the American business man and has seen 
fit to interpret pragmatism in terms of that stereotype. There is, no doubt, evi- 
dence to support the position taken by Europeans w ith regard to the business man 
but one wonders whether even this picture has not been too me anly drawn. 


I believe that it has been fairly shown that Mueller’s thesis involves a basic 
contradiction. Though he extolls the free life, coercion is implied in both the be- 
ginning and in the development of the social organization he supports. Moreover, 
I think that it is reasonable to conclude that his caricature of Dew ey’s Instru- 
mentalism is owing to his failure to recognize this contradiction and is a conse- 
quence of his failure to see that Dewey is trying to develop a public method for 
establishing objects of knowledge. Surely, if democracy and freedom are to sur- 
vive, such a method must be discovered. 7 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Four PuiLosopHies—aANp THEIR Practice 1N Epucation ANp Re icion. By J. 
Donald Butler. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 


In preparing this book Professor Butler of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary has performed a real service for teachers and students of educational philos- 
ophy. What is lacking in most courses in this field is a background knowledge of 
general philosophy. This background Professor Butler now provides with special 
reference to education and religion. When philosophy of education first sprang 
into prominence, it was either assumed that students, particularly graduate ones, 
already had some philosophic background or that so much of general philosophy 
as was needed could be taught coincidentally with educational philosophy. As a 
matter of fact, however, comparatively few students knew anything at all about 
formal philosophy. And, furthermore, comparatively few professional courses of 
study in education at either the undergraduate or graduate level had time to 
provide for it. Even textbooks in philosophy of education found little or no 
space for this important background material. Indeed, all too frequently teachers 
of educational philosophy themselves lacked this basic training. Consequently, 
courses in educational philosophy tended to be rather superfic ial. 


Happily, there has been a recent trend to try to correct this deficiency. 
Shortly after the last war Professor Stella Henderson brought out an Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy of Education which tried to set philosophy of education in its 
larger context of general philosophy. Recently, ‘an Professor Brameld has made 
the same attempt in his Patterns of Educational Philosophy. But neither of these 
authors has done the thorough job in this direction that Professor Butler has. For 
each of the major philosophies which he has included in his book, Professor 
Butler provides a chapter on its history and another in contemporary and syste- 
matic analysis of its main points Thereafter follows a chapter on the application 
of this philosophy to education and another on its application to religion. He 
finally winds up the treatment of each philosophy with a summary of its 
strengths and weaknesses. 


In analyzing and comparing the different philosophies the author has en- 
deavored with considerable success to be as fair to each one as he possibly could. 
However, he makes no pretense to complete objectivity in his presentation for 
he frankly states his own preference for the idealistic point of view as over 
against the naturalistic, realistic, or pragmatic, the other three philosophies with 
which he deals. In addition to hinting at his preference for idealism in the chap- 
ters on idealism, the author writes a concluding chapter in which he states in 
some detail his own point of view which, interestingly enough, is not undiluted 
with elements of the other three philosophies. But even with some cross breeding 
of ideas, there is nothing novel or unique in the author’s own personal position. 


The multi-sidedness which the author claims for himself he freely ascribes 
to the philosophers of whom he writes. He is not inclined to classify them in 
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exclusive schools of philosophic thought. Thus, he writes of Immanuel Kant 
under both the heading of idealism and realism, and of William James under the 
headings of pragmatism and realism. Neither does Professor Butler rigidly 
separate philosophers and educators. Where possible he selects men who were 
important in both capacities. 


With all its good points, however, the book has some shortcomings. It is 
surprising, for instance, that Professor Butler does not menion Hutchins and 
Adler among realistic educational philosophers. Although they have not written 
systematic books in exposition of theit point of view, nevertheless the classical 
kind of realism they stand for has received more attention in theoretical and 
practical exposition today than any other. Even more startling is the author’s 
omission of scholastic realism as a philosophy of education. In the section on 
realism he devotes a separate chapter to scholastic realism in the Catholic religion 
but then fails to mention it as an important philosophy of education. His bibliog- 
raphy includes the principal Catholic philosophies of education but still his 
chapter on realism in education does not discuss these books. He discusses the 
impact on educational literature of the realism of Russell, Whitehead, and Finney 
but neglects the wider practical impact of such Catholic authors as Cunningham 


or Redden and Ryan. 


Again in his discussion of pragmatism Professor Butler seems to stumble. 
Aware of the great importance of the social dimension of pragmatic, experi- 
mental, or progressive education, he fails to develop Dewey’s exposition of the 
democratic conception of education. In developing the realistic conception of 
education, the author refers frequently to its embodiment in the communistic 
philosophy of education. But in the case of pragmatism, he neglects to portray it 
in its democratic context. This is the more surprising since Dewey, the principal 
exponent of pragmatism in education, entitled his principal work in educational 
philosophy Democracy and Education. However, with the exception of the 
reference to communism, the whole book tends to deal with the social aspect of 
education abstractly rather than in terms of the concrete struggle going on in the 
world at the present time. 


In spite of these shortcomings, the merits of the book will outweigh its 
demerits. It is still the single best source for the teacher and student of educa- 
tional philosophy to go to ‘for putting educational philosophy in its more general 
philosophical context. For this purpose it should make a great appeal not only 
to secular educators but to religious educators as well. Indeed, it may well make 
an especial appeal to the latter since it would seem that the author, devoted as 
he is to educational philosophy, had an equal if not greater interest in religion in 
writing his book. No consideration of the four chapters on religion is presented 
here since that is left to more competent reviewers. Nonetheless, it will be good 
for the pragmatist, who generally prides himself on his secularism, to read the 
chapter on pragmatism in religion. 

John S. Brubacher 
Professor of History and Philosophy of Education 
Yale University 
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Tue TEACHER IN ScHooL AND Society. By Harold Rugg and B. Marian Brooks. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1950. 530 pp. 


Here is a good and much needed book. Written as one of a series of basic 
textbooks designed to synihesize complex discoveries in various fields of knowl- 
edge for the prospective teacher, The Teacher in School and Society is intended 
for the first course in education undertaken by the college student. Depending 
heavily upon visual materials and anecdotes from the experiences of real teachers 
and students, the authors have maintained a rapidly moving, dynamic style that 
should command the interest of the beginning student of education. 


Emphasis is placed in the first part of the book upon the impact of American 
culture upon the growing child, the school and the role of the teacher. Teaching 
is seen as a process of guidance through personal leadership. Employing numer- 
ous and vivid illustrations, suggestions are made with respect to what the teacher 
needs to know in order to teach and how he may hope to have some influence in 
guiding the culture-molding process. 


The second half of the book is concerned with the art of teaching as it 
applies specifically to the work of the teacher in the classroom and school. This 
is a practical, down-to-earth treatment of the teacher as a student of growth and 
development, as a curriculum maker, as a planner and organizer of instructional 
materials, as one who guides learning and who evaluates the work of the child 
and the school, and as a partner in democratic school administration. 


The Teacher in School and Society is a stimulating and challenging invita- 
tion to the college student to choose teaching as a career. 


Lindley J. Stiles 
Dean, Curry Memorial Department of Education 
University of Virginia 





Tue Lerrers oF Rosert G. INGERSOLL. Edited by Eva Ingersoll Wakefield. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 


, 


Robert G. Ingersoll (1833-1899), best known as the “Great Agnostic,” ‘was 
born in New York State and reached his majority in Illinois after numerous 
moves made necessary by his father’s ministerial career. Unable to attend college, 
he turned first to school teaching and then took up the practice of law. Except 
for a short period of service as a cavalry colonel in the Civil War he followed 
this profession successfully until his death. His personal political ambitions were 
ended by an abortive attempt to capture the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois in 1868, but he remained active in politics and gave the nominat- 
ing speech for James G. Blaine in the Republican convention of 1876. 


This volume of personal letters, published for the first time, gives an intimate 
view of the man, complementing the twelve volumes of his collected essays and 
speeches and the two inadequate biographies by Herman E. Kittredge and 
Cameron Rogers. The letters reveal Ingersoll’s decided intellectual limitations 
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and thus stand in ironical contrast with the filiopietistic biography which his 
granddaughter prefixes to the collection. In this, as in the biographies that have 
preceded it, Ingersoll is presented as a universal intellect and flaming liberal, 
taking a stand on all the issues of the day. The letters indicate otherwise. 


Even his allegedly life-long devotion to agnosticism is called into question. 
Ingersoll’s published works and the letters show that he wrote nothing against 
religion before the 1870’s, and the letters suggest that his political disappointment 
in 1868 may account in part for his taking up the cause of agnosticism. He had 
been supremely confident that a great career in politics lay ahead. But after the 
nominating convention passed him by he was in the depths of despair, writing 
that he had “been throwing pearls before swine,” that his “party has not the 
sense to understand me,” and that he was “thinking of bidding a long farewell 
to all my greatness.” The biographies say he was robbed of the nomination, 
because, in his great intellectual honesty, he would not agree to leave religion 
out of the campaign. Contemporary newspaper accounts do not support this and 
show that, in spite of his optimism, he was never in the running. 


His ideas on public questions, other than agnosticism, were neither pene- 
trating nor unorthodox. Politically his views were those of most Republicans. 
Like the Radicals, he was for equality of the Negro. Yet he revealed that his 
motives were primarily political when he wrote to his brother that suffrage 
should be given to the freedman in the South first, because if given locally in 
the North then Illinois would become a “Negro Mecca” and it would be better 
for them to “remain where they are.” Ingersoll’ s views on labor were superficial 
in the extreme. At one time he could write that labor should “protect themselves, 
with their votes,” while later he could say “The trouble is deeper than law can 
reach.” In one letter he advised his brother to “let the de ar people—the garlic- 
breathed-greasy-capped multitude go to the devil . . In financial matters he 
advocated the gold standard and a high protective toriff. 


The workmanship of the editor is unimpressive. Her biographical sketch 
parallels earlier biographies closely, even to the extent of incorporating un- 
acknowledged borrowings. Many letters are trivial, and others insufficiently an- 
notated to be clear. The footnotes contain, for the most part, only information 
about the Ingersoll family or commonly known information about presidents or 
generals. Textual material is inserted between letters that have no connection 
with it. It is unfortunate that the letters were not arranged in chronological rather 
than topical order so the reader could see how the thinking of Ingersoll de- 
veloped. Also irritating is the printing of all letters in italics. An omitted line 
(pp. 113-114) and misspelled words (p. 118) indicate careless proofreading. 


Donald F. Tingley 
Department of History 
University of Illinois 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


a THE PUBLISHING SCHEDULE FOR EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Educational Theory is to be published four times during each calendar year. For 
a number of reasons it was impossible to issue this first number of the journal earlier. 
In spite of the late start, we are planning to issue all four numbers for the current year. 
The second number will appear in from six to eight weeks. The remaining two numbers 
will be issued in the fall. 

We are conscious of the fact that many details concerning the journal and its 
operation remain to be worked out as we go along and shall appreciate it if you will 
bear with us as we attempt to deal with these matters. We e hope that before the end of 
1951 we can establish and maintain our regular publishing schedule. 


# A PREVIEW OF FORTHCOMING NUMBERS 

Sad experience quickly teaches editors and editorial boards not to predict too con- 
fidently the contents of future numbers of a periodical. We recognize our own 
fallibility as editorial prophets. However, we do have plans for future numbers of the 
journal which we would like to share with our readers. Among the articles now on 
hand are a number which we hope to use as soon as possible. One of these is “The 
Adolescent Feeling of Psychological Isolation” by Rex Collier and Helen Lawrence. 
This article reports the first systematic study of this common psychological experience 
and points to a cultural basis for its occurrence. Another article planned for an early 
number is “The Religion of a Social Scientist” by Stuart Dodd, Research Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Washington. This thoughtful article deals with the 
relation of science and religion and attempts to harmonize that relationship by trans- 
lating traditional religious concepts into the terms of modern social science. Still 
another article in this group is “Meanings of Nature in Education” by Frederic Lilge 

of the University of California. This essay examines critically some of the answers 
philosophers from Democritus to Dewey have given to the questions of “whether man 
and nature constitute two disparate realms, or whether instead some inclusive order 
may be said to exist.” 

Other articles with a high priority are: “Philosophic Consensus, World Order, 
and Education” by George Axtelle; “Democratic Education: A Critical View” by 
Harold Soderquist; “The Implications of Social Class Analysis for A Social Theory 
of Education” by W. B. Brookover; “Hegelianism in American Education” by Richard 
D. Mosier; “Some Duties of A Theory of Educational Aesthetics” by Harry S. Broudy; 

“The Social Philosophy of Edmund Burke” by William O. Stanley; “What Really 
Educates” by Rupert C. Lodge. 

A number of titles of possible articles have been suggested to us. Among these are: 
“The Growth Theory of Education,” “The Recurrence of Teleology in Recent Edu- 
cational Philosophy,” “The Logic of Subject Matter,” “Theories of the Curriculum,” 

Tolerance and Prejudice,” “Authority in Education,” “Education as a Creative 
Process,” “Postulates for an Integrated Theory of Personal-Social Dynamics,” “The 
Scientific Function of Sociology of Education,” “Constructs For A Theory of Educa- 
tional Planning,” “Theories of Social Progress Held by Educators,” and “Key Concepts 
in A Theory of Teacher Education.” Although articles with these precise titles may 
not appear in Educational Theory, the list does indicate in a general way the kinds of 
topics we hope will be explored over a period of time. We are hoping also to expand 
the book review section and will appreciate comments concerning the sorts of books 
readers would like to have reviewed. 

Although the proverb, frustra laborat qui omnibus placere studet, holds that he 
who is zealous to please everyone labors in vain, we are attempting to serve the needs 
of all those interested in the improvement of the theoretical foundations of education. 
Therefore, we welcome suggestions for making Educational Theory a more effective 


instrument for achieving the purposes for which it was established. 
—A.W.A. 
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se Edueation Series 


A series of textbooks for teacher training that brings to pro- 


nal education the most advanced contemporary thinking 


on problems of education 


Educational Psychology 

by Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce 
A synthesis of the research and practice of the past half century 
into a new psychology of learning and thinking. Shows how the 
development of the whole learner-in-action is influenced both by 
his own unique inheritance and by the cultural forces that bear 


upon him. $4.50. 
—“‘A highly significant work that marks a valuable and pioneer effort to pre- 
sent a basic educational psychology to teachers.” 


Fundamentals of Curriculum Development 
by B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores 
Presents and examines the major curriculum theories in use today, 
stressing the influence of our culture on the development of an 
educational program at any level. $4.50. 
—“‘One of the most penetrating studies of curriculum problems that has been 
made in the last twenty years.” 


Patterns of Educational Philosophy 
by Theodore Brameld 


Presents the philosophy of ‘‘reconstructionism” as a systematic 

theory and program for American and world education. $4.75. 

—“A signal contribution to the philosophy of education... fair in stating 
alternate educational theories ... forceful in arguing for its own recon- 
structive approach.” 


The Teacher in School and Society 

by Harold Rugg and B. Marion Brooks 
An introduction to education. A study of basic educational principles 
with particular emphasis on the role of the working classroom 
teacher in guiding child development, and on the importance of 


social and cultural influences in the educative process. $3.60. 
—“‘This enthusiastic, dynamic approach to education as a professional area is 
what has long been needed.” 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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